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CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
R ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


prof. J. A. FLEMING, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S., will, on SATURDAY 
NEXT (December 28), at 3 o’clock, begin a COURSE of SIX LECTURES 
jadapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on ‘WAVES and RIPPLES in 
WATER, AIR, and ZTHER.’ With Experimental Illustrations. 

Subscription (for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea 
(Children under Sixteen, Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY, (President, Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B ).—The First f'wo Volumes for 1901, viz., The 
DISCOVERY of the SOLOMON ISLANDS by MENDANA, 1568, Edited 
by LORD AMHERST of Hackney and Mr. BASIL THOMSON, are now 
peing distributed to Members through Mr. Bernard Quaritch 
The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. Prospectuses, &c., may be 
obtained from WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 
115, Earlham Grove, Forest Gate. 


‘HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in St James’s 
quarter are prepared to elect some ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 
Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, 
Government Officials, and others of social and commercial standing. 
Address, by letter only, Ciun, 14, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
We 








8. 


alii DORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


‘Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at allelections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


80 paid. 

SENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251 and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include— 

The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 201 a year each for Four Widows of News- 
vendors. The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this 
Fund as an appropriate memorial of the Queen's beneficent reign 

‘the ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l.. and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ faxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘he employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

The ‘Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 35]., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 15i. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8¢ 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


10 PUBLISHEKS.—WANTED, at NEW YERAR; 
SITUATION as TECHNICAL READER to PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, to Read and Prepare MSS. before being sent to Printers, 
Correcting G ical Errors, Redund i Style, &c., thus saving 
cost in Proof Corrections, &c Experienced in this work, and capable 
Lowel oo Printer.—Address Reaver, 29, Waldegrave Koad, 
lornsey, N. 














O PUBLISHERS. — A well-known LONDON 
PUBLISHER, with 20 years’ experience of every Branch of the 
Publishing ‘trade (Commercial and Literary), will be OPEN in 
JANUARY for ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER of a good house, or 
would be prepared to consider a Ps’ RTNERSHIP.—Address to Lonpon 
Popiisuer, care of Mather & Crowther, Limited, Gresham House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


WANTED, by Certificated Student of Girton 
a College (Historical Tripos, Class I.), post as TUTOR, LEC- 
TURER, SECRETARY. or Literary Work.—Address Miss Suir, The 
Parsonage, St. Mary Cray, Kent 








N UNICIPAL SCIENCE, ART, and TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY. 
HEAD MASTER OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Applications are invited for the above post. Salary 300/. per annum. 
Applicants must have had some y ’ practice in Mechanical 
Engineering or Electrical Engineering Workshops, and knowledge of 
teaching and organization of Schools 

Duties to commence in September; in the meantime the appointed 
Candidate may be required to advise the Committee as to Plans, 
Fittings, &c., for a New School 

Applications giving qualifications, Testi 
by FEBRUARY 1 to the Secretary, 

Savings Bank, Londonderry. 


S. PAUL’S SCHOOL, W.—An EXAMINATION 
s will be held at ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, on TUESDAY. January 14, 
192, and Following Days, for FILLING UP about FOUR VACANCIES 


+ epg FOUNDATION.—Fuall particulars can be obtained from the 
URSAR, 


&c., to be sent in 
J. A. WILLIAMS. 











Si ORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
2, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 


XUM 


| Tripos) 





ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. F dation Scholarships. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements —36, Sackville Street, W. 








AE. a a peeemnenen ena —— = - 

FRANCE,—The ATHEN “be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








GQANSCRIT.—8 EVEN LESSONS, One Guinea,— 
Address E, H., The Limes, Percy Road, Leytonstone, E. 


M?. SIGMUND BEEL begs to announce that 
he is prepared to accept a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS 
for ADVANCED VIOLIN PLAYING.—For terms apply to 53, Man- 
chester Street, W. 


JOURNALISM.—Men and Women intending to 
* become Journalists should avail themselves of the PRACTICAL 
TRAINING, in Class or by Correspondence, given at the VICTORIAN 
SCHOOL of JOURNALISM, 4, Featherstone Buildings, W.C.—Apply 
Principal. Rey W. Rovrn,M A. Special Class for Ladies, under well- 


known Lady Journalist. 

A FIRM of the highest standing, with exceptional 
facilities for obtaining Advertisements. is OPEN to UNDER- 

TAKE the MANAGEMENT of the ADVERTISEMENT and PUBLICA- 

TION DEPARTMENTS of a well-established WEEKLY or MONTHLY 

PUBLICATION —Letters to Business, 34, Melrose Gardens, W. 


PARTNERSHIP.—A PARTNERSHIP on- most 
favourable terms can be offered in an established BOOK PUB- 
LISHER’S BUSINESS to a Gentleman 30 to 40 years of age, and whose 
experience and knowledge has been acquired in a good Publishing 
House ; Editorial and Manufacturing Departments. 2,000]. to 3,000I. 
required —Preliminary applications to be addressed to Box 751, Willing’s, 
125, Strand. 
K LOCUTIONARY PROFESSION. — 14 years’ 
4 standing GOODWILL (worth 200i. yearly) OFFERED by 
GENTLEMAN thinking of retiring. Colleges, Schools, Pupils, Books, 
&c. Particulars to those making reasonable offer.—Address, in first 
instance, X. Y. Z , 21, Albany Road, Southsea. 


} ECITALS.—*A Prince among Elocutionists.” 
“An excellent Recital.”—Era. ‘An admirable Recital.’’—Stage 
“A brilliant Elocutionist "—Derby Gazette. “In the front rank of 
living Elocutionists.”—Peterboro’ Express. ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Xmas Carol,’ 
Dramatic Recitals.—Barniso Barnspace, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU,”9, Strand, London, 
kK W.C.—Confidential Seeretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 

po: Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (' anes). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical ‘Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

eee trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin. 


[HE WALLFORD TYPING ROOMS. 


TYPING and SHORTHAND: — Including Authors’ MSS.; Medical 
and Scientific MSS.; General Copying; Foreign Copying; Tables; 
Ralance Sheets; Prompt Rooks; Actors’ Parts; Carbon Duplicates of 
Dictated Matter; Typed Transcripts; ‘'yping from Dictation, ver 
hour, 2s 6d.; Attendance for Shorthand Notes, per hour, 2s. 6d.; Hire 
of Operator and T'ype-Writer, per day (10-5), 10s. ; Hire of Operator and 
Type- Writer, per week, 2]. 5s. 

Plan Tracing and Drawing to Scale 

TRANSLATIONS :—French and German into English; English into 
French and German; Italian Portuguese, Spanish into English. 

Terms on application to the Wallford Typing Rooms (Wa ter & 
Wrevsrorp), 503, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, W 


[VPS WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSs.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos: Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Revision and Translation undertaken. Seale of Charges 
on application Authors’ references. Terms (cash), 1s. per 1,000 
words; under 5,000, ls 3d.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8S. E. 


UTHORS’ MSS. neatly and accurately TYPED 
at special reduced rates, and promptly returned.—Write for 
terms to Secretary, Lond Com. Bureau, 63, High Holborn, W C. 


TN YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ M8S.,&e. Usual terms. Circulars. &c . by 

Duplicator. Authors’ Referenees Lessons given Established 1893.— 

Sixes & S1xes, 18, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 






































I OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 


We Bases. GLENDINING & CO., 14, King 

William Street, Strand. W.C., are open to CATALOGUE and 
SELL at short notice, at their Rooms, COLLECTIONS of COINS, 
WAR MEDALS, and POSTAGE STAMPS. Terms 7} percent. Prompt 
Settlements 


I NIGHT & FORSTER, Printers. Water I.ane 

Works, Leeds, give ESTIMATES for PRINTING Parish 
Registers, Transaetions of Learned Societies, and General Bookwork. 
Illustrations in Three-Colour or otherwise. 


A THENEZUM PRESS.—JOHN KDWARD 

FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum. Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
EXIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings Chancery Lane, E.C. 

















YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Bureues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


( MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations,and Audit of Accounts, &c. C 

of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


PUBLISHER'S REMAINDERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. 
CATALOGUE (DECEMBER, 1901) NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
We also issue a useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT 


TERATURE at Discount Prices, and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH 
LITERATURE, 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
proms supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
O SQUARE 














DULAU 


(‘ATALOG UE, No. 34 —Drawings of the Karly 
/ English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, 
&e.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler—Illustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W. WARD, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS at DISCOUNT PRICES.—A. & F, 
DENNY, Discount Booksellers, 147, Strand, and 32. Charing Cross, 
London, have just issued their LIST of BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. Also a short KEMAINDER LIST.—Post 
free on receipt of name and address. 


& CO. 37, 80 











YOOK BARGAINS.—‘Times’ Encyclopedia, 

15! 15s., half-morocco ; another. cloth, 102 10s. ; Whyte-Me'ville’s 

Novels, 25 vols. half-calf, by Riviere, 7/ 15s.; Lytton’s Novels, half-calf 
by Riviere, 29 vols. 8/. 10s.—Baxer’s Great Book Shop, Birmingham, 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Times Ninth 

4 Edition, 25 vols. in half-morocco. quite new. A sacrifice. Cost 
21Gs.;15Gs. Receipt shown. Monthly Payments taken.—R. J., 1, 
Jersey Villas, Bath Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


G ENTLEMAN wishes to SELL PRIVATELY 
J about SIXTY PORTRAITS (Framed) of ENGLISH and FRENCH 
AUTHORS, mostly Steel Engravings. by Vertue, H-ubraken, Smith, 
&c.—Write to Mr. ANpERson, 6, Lodge Road, Bromley, Kent. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RBSIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also reeommended.— Medical. &c., Association 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, W.Q. 
Telegraphic Address, “‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1864, Gerrard 











Price 5s. cloth. 


THE HARMONY of the EMPIRE. A Series of 
Sketches in Pictorial Geography of the British Possessions and 
Spheres of Influence For Schools and General Reading. By the 
Author of ‘The Making of Europe’ and ‘The Making of the British 
Colonies.’ 
Manchester: Abel Heywood & Son, Oldham Street. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co Stationers’ Hall Court 


London: 





1902 EDITION NOW READY. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 
- together with 

MEMOIRS of the PRIVY COUNCILLORS 

and KNIGHTS. 
SIXTY-FOURTH EDITION, 1902. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited by ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 
More than 2000 pp. super-royal 8vo, cloth, 2/. 2s. 


London : Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W (opposite Marlborough 
House), Booksellers to His Majesty the King ; and of all Booksellers. 
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Sales by Anction. 

Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late W. B. 

JAMES, Esq. (by order of the Kxecutors).—Framed 
Engravings, Sc. 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. January 1. 1902, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Gerarde’s Herball, 1633 — 
‘ins’s Anacalypsis, Author’s Copy, and Celtic Druids—Faber’s n 
Idolatry, 3 vols. and others on the same—Labillardiere, Voyage, 3 vols., 
and other Books of ‘Travel —Bancroft’s United States. 10 vols.—Froude’s 
History of England, 12 yols.—Hook’'s Lives of the Archbishops, 12 vols. 
—Pepys’s Diary &c., 7 vols.— Morris's British Birds, 6 vols., and Nests 
and Eggs, 3 vols. -Couch’s British Fishes, 4 yols.—Wilson’s Bryologia 
Britannica, and others on Natural History—Scott’s Novels, &c., 78 vols.— 
Voltaire’s Works, by Smollett, 35 vols ; also Framed Prints and En- 

gravings—Oak Library Table—Bookcases—and Miscellaneous Effects. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Rare and valuable Books, including the Library of a 
Gentleman, recently deeeased. 


: ~ 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, January 8,and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising Topographical and 
Antiquarian Works—an interesting Collection of Early Plays by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, Massinger, Glapthorne, Flatman, 
Dryden, Lee, Wycherley, Shadwell, Crown. D'Urfey, Suckling, and 
others—Henry VI'I. Primer, RK. Grafton, 1545 ; and other Early Printed 
Books—Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1669—Tracts and Pampnlets relating to 
America, &c.—First Editions of Wordsworth, Landor, Jane Austen, 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, Jesse, &c.. many being uncut copies — 
Books illustrated by Eisen, Gravelot, M»reau, Gavarni, and others— 
Bibliographical Works by Barbier, Quérard, Portalis. &c. — Early 
Juvenile Books and Books with Coloured Pilates; also Tudor ‘Trans- 
lations, a complete set, 82 vols —Lamb and Pater’s Works, Edition 
de Luxe—Jesse’s Works 30 vols.—and other Library Fditions of 
esteemed Authors—Books illustrated by Cruikshank—Staniard Works 
in History, &c. Catalogues on application. 


The Collection of Coins, the Property of 2. W. BARNES, 
Esq., F.R.UB.A. 
MESSE. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., this day, FRIDAY, December 20, and Following 
Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and 
other COINS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, deceased ; a COLLEC- 
TION of MISCELLANEOUS COINS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN 
residing near Margate ; a COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
COINS and MEDALS, the Property of E. W BARNES, Esq., F.R.1B.A. ; 
and other Properties. comprising Greek, oman, English, and 
Foreign Coins—Commemorative and War Medals—English Tokens of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth.and nineteenth centuries—some brilliant 


Patterns and Proofs. &c.—Numismatic Kooks. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
THE CORNHIiLL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 
Annual Subscription. including postage to any address in the 


Postal Union, I4s., payable in advance. 
TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES: 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY, 
By ANTHONY HOPE, 


AND 
THE FOUR FEATHERS, 
Ry A. E. W. MASON, 
Begin in the JANUARY Number. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on December 23. 
The same “umber contains the completion of 
GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON’S ARTICLE 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
With 2 Portrait (hitherto unpublished) of W. M. Thackeray from 
a Sketch by Count D'Orsay, 11 Illustrations in the Text, and 5 Full-Page 
Illustra tions. 














And the following Contributions :— 


VICTOR. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

The EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PLACE-HUNTER. By Alexander 
Innes Shand 

A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. XII. 

AT the JUSTICE’S WINDOW. By Mrs. Woods. 

The GREAT DUCHESS. By G. S. Street. 

A FORGOTTEN POET. Ry the Rey. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 


WANTED, 





A CORONATION ODE. 


G o © D ww ® RB D 8B 
IN ITS JANUARY NUMBER 


ANNOUNCES AN OFFER OF 
£75 IN CASH PRIZES 
FOR THE BEST 
ODES ON THE CORONATION, 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE 

G o eo DBD vy © BR D 8B 

FOR JANUARY. 
Isbister & Co., Ltd., Covent. Garden, London. 
HE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL QUESTION 


(with Plans showing suggested Sites); A Plan for a Further 
Development of the Victoria Memorial Scheme ; The Victoria Hospital, 
Relfast (Views and Plan); Designs for Tapestry for a Music Room; 
The Ethics of Dilapidations, &¢ —See the BUILDER of December 21 
(4d.; by post, 43d). Through any Newsagent. or direct from the 
Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street London, W.C 


a ' 
Tue NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR (Tenth Year of 

which commences December, 1901) is recognized as the bast and 
most valuable Monthly Magazine by all Classes of Coin Collectors, 
including Royalty. Directors of Museums, and Members of Numismatic 
Societies, both at Home and Abroad Illustrated Articles by competent 
Writers are constantly ranning, whilst each Month a carefully prepared 
and priced Catalogue of many Hundreds of choice Coins. both Ancient 
and Modern, is included Subscription on'y 2s 6d. per annum, post 








free.—Specimen gratis of Spink & Sen, 17, Piceadiily, Uonten. 





(CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, JANUARY, 1902. 


THE FIRST PART OF 
THE NEW VOLUME 
Contains the Opening Chapters of 
MARY STUART BOYD’S NEW NOVEL, 
CLIPPED WINGS. 
And the other Contents are— 

SOME STARS of the BRITISH STAGE. H. W. Lucy. 
EVAN TANBANC (Complete Story). John Finnemore. 
THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER of INDIA. R. T. Halliday, M.B. 
ABUUT the UNITED STATES STEEL TRUST. 
The MONO-RAIL. E. G. Craven. 
Ry “The DEVIL’S ELBOW” POOL. Harold Bindloss. 
The GREAT CANALS of the WORLD. G A. Angus. 
The WORLD'S DARKEST ISLAND. J. Johnston, A.T.S. 
CURIOUS FACTS about the REVENUE. 
IN the LAND of EVANGELINE. Rev. R. Wilson. 
LITEKARY RELICS of VALUE. H. Macfarlane. 
GINGER-GRUBBERS of CENTRAL AMERICA. R. W. Cater. 
A COLD DECEMBER. “ Sansterre. 
The MONTH : SCIENCE and ARTS. 


(CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


(CHAMBERSS JOURNAL. Is. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
THIS SPLENDID CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Is Now on Sale at all Booksellers’. 


(J HAMBERS'S JOURNAL for 1902. 


If you have not already ordered CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
for 1902, the undernoted Order Form to your Bookseller will 
secure a regular delivery of the Magazine. 


To Mr 


W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., London ; and Edinburgh. 





Price Threepence, post free. 
BI-LITERAL CYP AER. 
Ry E. MARRIOTT, 


Author of ‘ Bacon or Shakespeare.’ 


T HE 


Exeter: Eland. London: Francis & Co. Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 


in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIKS. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS in 
the TATE GALLERY, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the WALLACE COLLECTION, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





i, 





——— 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_>— 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
By Mrs, CHARLES BAGOT, 
With Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, lés, 
WORLD.—“ Few books of its kind that have lately 
appeared have been so entertaining and so full of interest 
as this, which, while it only professes to offer passing 
glimpses of bygone days, is a far more trustworthy and 
vivid record of social life during the greater part of the last 
century than many works of greater pretensions.” 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A very charming book,” 


WITH RIMINGTON, 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ One of the books that will last. It ig 
a living picture of war of the new order, Its character. 
drawing of the British soldier is one of the best in print.” 

FREEMAN'S JOURNAL,—“ This is the best book of the 
war that has yet been published. From first to last itis 
readable and well written.” 


MEMORIALS of DEAN LAKE, 
Edited by KATHARINE LAKE. Withan Introduction 
by CANON RAWLINSON. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. — “Most of this book is well 
worth reading, and especially interesting is the Dean’s 
chapter on Rugby in Arnold’s day, and on Arnold himself,” 


BALLADS of the FLEET. By Sir 


RENNELL RODD, K.C.M.G. Newand Cheaper Edition, 
with additional Poems. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. The 


History cf the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By 
BERNARD HOLLAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ The book is one which it will be the 
desire—we may perhaps say the necessity—of every student 
of the higher politics of the Empire to read carefully.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


RIGHTS and WRONGS of the 


TRANSVAAL WAR. By EK. T COOK. recently Editor 
of the Daily News. 1 vol, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. By 
the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. M.P. 


FIRST SERIES. New Edition, with additional Plates 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: a Reni- 


niscence. By LORD MILNER, G.C.B. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 


Elegantly bound, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
3s. 


. each, 
MONSIEUR VINCENT: a Short 


Life of St. Vincent de Paul. By JAMES ADDERLEY, 
Author of ‘ Stephen Remarx.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ A charmingly sympathetic 
and at the same time detailed account.” 


HUGH of LINCOLN. By Charles 


MARSON, Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of 
Assisi. By JAMES ADDERLEY. Second Edition. 
GUARDIAN.—" We can heartily recommend Mr. Adder- 
ley’s book.” 








NEW NOVELS. 
The FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Cole- 


RIDGE, Author of ‘ The King with Two Faces.’ 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ Uncommon and fascinating.” , 
W' -RLD —* Vividly interesting on its historic, romantic, 

and biographical sides.” 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. Alfred 
SIDGWICK. SECOND IMPRESSION. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— All who like an entertaining 
story, well written and full of excellent characterization, 
should make haste to read it.” 


The ARBITER. By Mrs. Hugh 


BELL. 6s. 
SPEC 'ATOR.—“ There is a very quiet, but very pleasant 
readableness about the whole of this novel.” 


CASTING of NETS. By Richard 


BAGOT. 6s. [Highth Impression. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. | 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


With an Introduction by the late R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Catalogue Raisonné of Raeburn’s Works by J. L. CAW, 
. Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. 
With 68 Plates, of which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. Large imperial 4to, 5/. 5s. net. 


ACADEMY.—“A worthy memorial of the great Scots painter. The biography leaves no room for criticism, Sir 
Henry Raeburn is put forward in a dress that expresses the last word in mechanical process and beauty of material.” 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY: a Survey of Man’s Record. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 
To be completed in 8 super-royal 8vo Volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Piates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Price in cloth, 15s. net per Volume; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, 11. 1s. net per Volume. 


Vol. I—AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. With many Plates and Maps. | 


A Full and Complete Prospectus will be sent on application. The first Volume may be obtained on approval. 


IT ALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full- 


Page Plates, aud many ‘Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this Work by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 1 vol. 10s. net. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 
Full-Page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol. 10s. net. Second 
Impression. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA: and other Love Lyrics from India. Selected and 


Arranged by LAURENCE HOPH. 1 vol. 5s. net. 
POEMS. By Arruur Symons. 
FASHION IN PARIS. 


from the Kevolution to the Knd of the Nineteenth Century. By OCTAVE UZANNE. With 24 Hand-Coloured 
New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 15s. net. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Several Critical Studies of the Work 
of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton, Poynter, Orchardson, and Alma-Tadema. By COSMO MONKHOUSH. 
Profusely illustrated. 1 vol, 8vo, 10s. net. 


FAIRY TALES. From the Swedish of Baron G. Dsurxtov. 


With Iltustrations by T. Kittelsen and Eric Werenskiold. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation from the Danish 
Originals. By H. L. BRASKSTAD. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 240 Wood Engravings by | 
Hans Tegner. 2 vols. 10s. net each, or 1 vol. 1/. net. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF GREAT ARTISTS. 
RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emme Micuet. 


Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 2/. 2s. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. From the 


Hoon oy prota MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c. With 48 Plates aud 252 Text Illustrations. 
vols, 27, 2s. net. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


By CORKADO RICCI, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-Page Plates in 
Tint, and 190 Iilustrations in the Text. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 27. 2s. net. 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emme Micuet, Member 


of the Institute of France. Second Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-Page Plates and 250 Illustrations in the Text. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, 2/, 2s. net. 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON’S WORKS. 


With Portrait. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Adsthetics 


2 vols. 10s. net. 


Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Frangois Courboin. 


By H. L. Braxsrap. 








With 40 





TWELVE PORTRAITS. Lithographed 


in Colours (l5in. by 16}in.). In Portfolio, 21s. net. 


AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE 
SPORTS. 12 Coloured Plates, with accompanying 
Rhymes by RUDYARD KIPLING. 4to, boards, Litho- 
graphed on Cartridge Paper, 2s. ¢d. 


AN ALPHABET. 26 Coloured Plates. 
4to, boards, Lithographed on Cartridge Paper, 5s. 
“an —— EDITION, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, 
Ss. 6d, net. 





LONDON TYPES. 12 Coloured Plates, | 


with Quatorzains by W. E. HENLEY. 
Lithographed on Cartridge Paper, 5s. 
*.* A few Sets of the Plates of these Works, printed 
from the original Woodblocks, and Hand-Coloured by the 
Artist, in Portfolio, 212. net. 


CHARACTERS FROM ROMANCE. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels, reproduced in Colours, 42s, net. 


THE SQUARE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 
With Rhymes by ARTHUR WAUGH. 4to, boards, 5s. 


4to, boards, 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes, limited to 
1,000 Sets, or separate vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. 


By SrenDHAL. 


Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured Plates by EUGENE PAUL AVRIL, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


COLOMBA; CARMEN. By Prosrzr Mérimin. 


SYMONS. With 4 Coloured Plates by Parys, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOY. 


Newly Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits. 


Russian by CUNSLTA CK GARNETT, 


2 vols. 15s. 


THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. Uniform Edition. 


15 vols. cloth, 4s. net each, or 2/. 2s. net the Set. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 8 vols. cloth, 3s. net each. 


With an Introduction by 


Introduction by Mr. ArtHur 


Translated from the 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ It is interesting, charac- 
teristic, and highly dramatic. A stirring, warm-blooded 
story that one is sorry to have finished.” 


** A First English Edition of 100,000 Copies of 
THE ETERNAL CITY was published on 
August 27, This is now practically exhausted, and 
a Second Edition will be ready shortly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHRISTIAN, THE MANXMAN. 
THE BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
“©. K. S.” in the SPHERE.— ‘The most enthralling 
romance of life in that pleasant Quebec country. Charlie 
Steele is a veritable creation.” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of ‘A Village Tragedy.’ 

ATHENZZ.UM.—‘ Mrs. Woods bas a good story, and she 
carries us along with a rapid and exciting narrative of 
startling adventures. She has not been afraid to introduce 
Napoleon, and to make him an extraordinarily life-like and 
persuasive figure. If for nothing else, this book should be 
read for its living portrait of Napoleon.” 


THE BALLET DANCER; and ON 
GUARD. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of ‘ The Land of Cockayne.’ 


BOOKMAN.—“'The effects are carefully arranged. No 
words are wasted. Scene and circumstance and atmo- 
sphere and narrative are contrited in an admirable 
harmony.” 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘ Folly Corner,’ &c. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘‘It falls little short of being a great 
book. The heroine is a creation that might be signed 
Balzac. ‘Spindle and Plough’ must be read.” 


| THE 
FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. 


By LIONEL LANGTON. 
STANDARD.—“‘‘ A political novel which will be read with 
amusement by those who find delight in the personal 
| journalism of the day, and have the curiosity to fit the 
characters to the originals.” 


GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. 
By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of ‘ The Amazing Lady.’ 


ATHENA: UM.—“ An extraordinarily clever perform- 
ance, and most absorbing. The characterization is excellent, 
the dialogue natural and alive, the emotion poignant and 
real.” 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘ A Question of Taste,’ &c. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Maarten Maartens shows himself a master of 
the short story, and more of a cosmopolitan than we had 
expected.” 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: HALF-CASTE. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 
ATHEN ZUM.—‘ Mr. Dawson’s style is vivid; his work 
is virile as well as good reading. He can command both 
humour and pathos,” 


THE GLOWWORM. 
By MAY BATEMAN, Author of ‘ The Altar of Life.’ 
ACADEM Y.—* It has quite a character of its own ; it has 
charm, and it has feeling.” 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE DOLLAR LIBRARY 


4s, each. 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. 


By NELSON LLOYD, Author of ‘ The Chronic Loafer.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘' The charm of the book is its 
abundance of humorous incident and its graphic presenta- 
tion of the quaint characters of an American village.” 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By T. NELSON PAGE. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


—_—~-— 


NEW NOVELS AND SERIALS. 


NEW STORY BY 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY NEW CURATE.’ 
NEW STORY BY 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY NEW CURATE’’ 
NEW STORY BY 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY NEW CURATE,’ 
NEW STORY BY 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY NEW CURATE, 


LUKE DELMEGE. 
LUKE DELMEGE. 
LUKE DELMEGE. 
LUKE DELMEGE. 

By the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, 


Parish Priest, Doneraile, co. Cork. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





‘*“AN AUSTRALIAN TOM SAWYER.” 
Daily Express. 


THE GOLD-STEALERS. 
A Story of Australian Life. 


By EDWARD DYSON. 
With 8 Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRISTOL DAILY MERCURY.—“ The interest of the 
story, which is splendid reading for boys, is enhanced by 
some romantic love affairs.” 


SCOTSM AN.—‘‘ It is a spirited and interesting tale of 
life among the mining community at Waddy, in Victoria, 
is full of adventurous incident, and has striking sketches of 
primitive character in boys and grown-up persons.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—***‘ The Gold-Stealers,’ by Edward 
Dyson, is one of the most original of the many books for 
young readers that the season has yet produced.” 


The JANUARY issue of LONG- 


MAN'S MAGAZINE will 
contain the Opening Chapters of 


Two New Serials :— 
I. The DISENTANGLERS, 


by an Anonymous Writer, in 
which are described the efforts 
of an Association of Young 
People (working on business 
lines) to arrange social com- 
plications, mainly of a matri- 
monial character. 


II. A FRIEND of NELSON, by 
HORACE G. HUTCHIN- 
SON. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1902. Price Sixpence. 

The DISENTANGLERS. Chap I. The Great Idea. 
Chap. II. From the Highways and Hedges. 

A SMUGGLER’S DIARY. By W. H. Hunt. 

CATCHING MULLET atthe LAND’S END. By the Rev. 
John Isabell. 

SUNSET. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

The GATE. By John Oxenham. 

WHAT WE BREATHE. By Mrs. Percy Frankland. 

A FRIEND of NELSON. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Chaps. 1-6. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In medium 8vo, printed on art paper, tastefully bound, and fully illustrated, price 8s. 6d. net. 





SCOTTISH CATHEDRALS and ABBEYS: their History and | 


Associations. By M. EK. LEICESTER ADDIS. 
“The volume has a good equipment of photographic illustrations, and should prove both readable and aires,” 
Scotsman, 
ided to the increasing class who take a genuine interest in the ecclesiastical 





“ Mr. Addis’s book can be fidently 

landmarks of the past.”— Glasgow Herald. 
NEW WORK BY THE DEAN OF ELY. 

In square crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, and fully illustrated, price 6s. net. 


° 70 
IN a MINSTER GARDEN. A Causerie of the Old Time and the 
New. By the DEAN of ELY. A charming succession of Gossiping Chapters. With many quaint and picturesque 
Illustrations of the Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and its Surroundings. 
‘A delightful book; contains numerous pleasing illustrations of Ely Minster and garden, and the cover is tastefully 
designed.” —Church Bells. : 
“It is a book to possess ana dip into very often, betraying the personality of the writer and teaching much that is 
well worth learning of the past—especially that part connected with the old minster.”— Bookman, 


NEW WELSH STORY, NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


LLOYD of the MILL; or, the First Shall be Last and the Last First, 
A Welsh Story. By JOHN THOMAS, D.D. 
A SEASONABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The FORGOTTEN MELODY. By One woo Remembers It. A 


Christmas Recital. 
In this tale the critical and sceptical spirit of the age comes in prominently, and the keeping of Christmas is treated 
of in both the lively gossiping style and the seriously thoughtful, making it a suitable book to place on a pile of suggested 
Christmas presents for the coming season. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LITTLE FOLK and SOME of their DOINGS. By E.L.S. 


‘ The little folk who read the account will gather many useful lessons as to how they should spend their own time if 
they wish to earn the character of being good and well conducted.”’—Church Bells, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


4ESOP’S FABLES in VERSE. By ExizasetaH Eyears. Fully 
illustrated. 


‘An agreeable gift for a child, for the binding is neat and attractive, the paper and printing are good, and the illustra- 
tions numerous and excellent.”—Church Family Newspaper. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS of VIRGIL. Gleaned_ chiefly 


from Oral Narration. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hans Breitmann), Author of ‘ Legends of Florence.’ 


“ Poets in need of untouched romantic subjects will find this volume something in the nature of a gold weal es 
utlook, 


In large crown 8vo, suitably bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


DOMESDAY and FEUDAL STATISTICS. With a Chapter on 
Agricultural Statistics. By A. H. INMAN. 
‘*Solid and valuable, secure of immediate welecome.”’—Literary World. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE, as Told by the Parish Register. 


By T. F. THISELTON DYER, M.A.Oxon, Author of ‘Church Lore Gleanings.’ 


‘* Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s book is instructive and entertaining. He has a wide acquaintance with registers, and draws 
upon them for facts concerning parish life, the relations of parson and people, superstitions, parish scandals and punish- 
ments, marriage, death, and strange customs, and natural events. The result is an entertaining volume of small facts and 
curious diction.” —Academy, 

In crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 


JEAN: a Play. In Prologue and Three Acts. 


In crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


TITUS and LYSANDER. A Comedy in Five Acts. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 3s. 6d. 


TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS IN, and NOTES on PERU. By 


FELIX SEEBEE. 
‘* From these travel sketches one gathers a good idea of South American life as it is to be seen on the slopes of the 
gigantic Andes.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


By Harry Ticue. 


In feap. folio, price 2s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS in a PEDIGREE and FAMILY RECORD. By 
SPENCER A. WOOLWARD. 
SECOND EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENTIFIC RESKARCH: a View from Within. 


SMITH, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England. 
“‘Temperately written. A record which bears on its face the impress of truth in plain and unembellished language, of 
what the author has himself seen.” — United Service Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 6d. 


MATTER and MIND. How Connected, and the Laws that Govern 


Them. By J. BEECROFT. 


By SrepuEN 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


The WAY of the WILDERNESS. Poems. By Rupotr PIcKTHALL. 


Contents :—The Shrine—‘ They Left All and Followed Him ’—‘ Laus Amori’—To My Lady—Dreams—O Heart, My Heart 
—Love—‘ So Soon Passeth it Away ’—The Pestilence—Epilogue. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Euizasern M. Atrorp. 


‘* Miss Alford writes with grace and kindness.”—Christian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Royal 4to, price Three Guineas net. 


SOME FEUDAL COATS OF ARMS. 


Illustrated with 2,000 Zinco Etchings from the Bayeux Tapestry, Greek Vases, Seals, Tiles, 
Effigies, Brasses, and Heraldic Rolls, 


Some Chart Pedigrees, 


By JOSEPH FOSTER, Hon. M.A. Oxon., 


Author of ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 8 vols, ; ‘The British Peerage and Baronetage,’ 2 vols, ; 
and many other Genealogical Works, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘¢Mr. Foster has given us for the Middle Ages a 
work of reference, the usefulness of which no one 
will deny.” — 7imes. 

“The collection is a marvel in itself, but the 
pictorial part of the volume is still more to be 
admired.”— Spectator. 

‘*Mr. Joseph Foster has enriched the twin 
studies of heraldry and genealogy with works of 
established authority and recognized importance. 
‘Feudal Arms’ has profound interest for all who 
indulge in the study of heraldry.” 

Notes and Queries. 

‘This latest stone of the monument which the 
indefatigable Mr, Foster is building to his own 
heraldic fame is as prodigal of record as an 
Assyrian brick.” — Academy. 

“A HERALD INDEED—A work which tends to 
revive the fame of Knglish heraldry.”—Svpeaker, 

“ A very sumptuous work.”—Literature, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


“Your handsome volume, ‘Feudal Arms,’ is richly 
illustrated, and 1 am glad to see our effigies and 
brasses so well utilized ..... The facsimile tricking 
of Arms from Rolls, Visitations, &c., is an immense 
advance on the ordinary heraldic books, and most 
valuable for the cvrrect representation of charges. 
It'must have been a heavy labour to collect so 
much original work.”—-DILLON (Viscount), Presi- 
dent Society of Antiquaries, 

‘‘A most beautiful volume, that I would have 
paid any price for ten years ago—nothing can be 
more valuable and helpful than your collection of 
early and sound work.”—P.L, 

“T have since been enjoying this very beautiful 
and most useful volume, for which all who care 
for armoury should owe you a debt of gratitude.” 

F. P. BARNARD, 

“Your learned book, ‘Feudal Coats of Arms,’ 
safely to hand.” —-ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR (Baron), 

“T must write you a line to say how delighted 
Iam with my ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms.’ It is 
teally a splendid book, and what it means in re- 
search is beyond one’s comprehension.” 

G K PRIDEAUX-BRUNE. 

“Thave seen nothing to equal your ‘Feudal 
Coats of Arms.’”—C. B, L-YSTER. 

“Your beautiful book.”—THE PRESIDENT OF 
QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

“The book bas come, and I like it very much ; I 
think it a wonderful performance.” 

WINCHILSEA (Ear]). 








“The work is one of conspicuous merit as 
regards both design and execution.” — World. 
‘* Altogether it is a very remarkable work.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
“Evidences a devoted appreciation of the 
beauty and significance of the herald’s art.” 
Morning Post. 
‘*It would be difficult to praise too highly the 
skill, care, and artistic taste with which the book 
has been prepared.”—Standard. 
“Mr. Foster gives us an admirably completed 
and profusely illustrated work.”— Daily News. 
‘** Some fine full-page examples of many quartered 
achievements.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*A treasure-house of delight.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
“The modern heraldic illustrations may be 
spoken of with almost unqualified praise.” 
Scotsman. 


OPINIONS. 


‘*The volume is handsome in its get-up, but more 
than that, the contents are of extreme interest, and 
the book is much appreciated here.” 

D. H. Cruse (Librarian), the Leeds Library. 

‘*T have been examining your work, and the more 
I look into it the more Il wonder at your great 
industry, and the book is ckarming. The illus- 
trations are far beyond anything I expected; it 
promises me a great deal of pleasure.”—C, E, Hata. 

‘‘A most charming book, and we are all (even 
Dorothy, aged seven) in love with it already.” 

8. STAKES, 

“**Weudal Arms’ arrived safely, and I beg to 
offer you my congratulations on the magnificent 
work you have produced. All students of heraldry 
owe you a deep debt of gratitude. It is difficult 
to imagine how one pair of hands could have 
accomplished so much, and it speaks volumes both 
for the marvellous industry and for the brain which 
guided them.”—L, GERALD DILLON, 

“The facsimile reproduction from the Borough- 
bridge Roll, and indeed all the other plates in the 
book, seem to me admirably executed.” 

A. W. WILLIAMS WYNN. 

‘Your magnum opus has come, and promises 
many a happy hour for me; also, I hope, a delight 
to many others in the days to come.” 

(Rev.) HK. G. PUNCHARD. 

‘‘It is a grand book, quite up to the artistic level 
of your Peerage, which I think the high-water 
mark of modern heraldic art.”—R. P. EDGCUMBE. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. 
By Francis Henry Skrine, F.S.8. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


Tue story of Sir William Hunter’s career 
is, as Mr. Skrine states, well worth the 
telling. He was a brilliant man of letters, 
acquainted with affairs, who was able to 
survey the East with the vigilance of a cul- 
tivated intellect and the eye of an artist. His 
letters to his wife show his deep affection 
for his family and home, and his diaries on 
India display the sympathies of a humane 
mind for alien races. The writer of the 
biography has had every facility for making 
it excellent. He knew and had a loving 
admiration for the man whose career he 
chronicles. He informs us that copies of all 
important letters written or received by Sir 
William Hunter have been treasured up by 
his widow, and “‘in writing his life I have 
been able to make extensive use of his own 
inimitable words.” From the friends and 
acquaintances of Sir William Hunter he has 
received the most ample information they 
could afford. Notwithstanding these facili- 
ties the volume has many grave blemishes. 
Hunter’s official career was, as Mr. Skrine 
tells us, stormy, and his biographer has 
committed the error of raking up the ashes of 
old controversies. Mr. Skrine, like Hunter, 
was a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
but resigned “in protest against treat- 
ment which I considered unjust and un- 
generous.” This unfortunate incident may 
account for the attitude which the author 
has assumed throughout the book towards 

@ Government and some of their ablest 
and most illustrious servants. The story 
of William Hunter is a tale which emphatic- 
ally requires to be told with tact, judg- 
ment, scholarly taste, and sobriety of style. 

William Wilson Hunter was born at 

lasgow on July 15th, 1840. His father 
Was a man of business, extensively engaged 
i the manufacture of felt and beaver hats. 





He was a man, we are told, of great ver- 
satility and the author of several articles in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ on chemis- 
try. There was, however, no need to add 
in the biography of his son that “his 
manner was pompous and wanting in sin- 
cerity.” Hunter’s mother was the sister 
of James Wilson, the first finance 
minister that England sent to India and 
the ablest. As the Wilsons were in- 
fluential Quakers, Hunter was sent to the 
famous Quaker seminary, Queen Wood, 
near Stockbridge, in Hampshire. Thence 
he proceeded to the Glasgow Academy, and 
at the age of fifteen entered its famous uni- 
versity. In the winter of 1859 he went to 
Edinburgh to study history, in preparation 
for the approaching degree examination; and 
staying with Dr. Murray, a sound scholar 
and antiquary, he fell in love, and won 
the heart of his second daughter. The 
question of a career now became pressing, 
and Dr. Murray advised him to prepare for 
entrance to the Indian Civil Service. He 
presented himself for the examination in 
July, 1861, and wrote to his fiancée: “If Iam 
not the best scholar I am certainly the most 
fluent pensman in the hall.’”” Hunter passed 
fifth in a list of eighty-six. 

On November 11th, 1862, he reached Cal- 
cutta, at once settled down to a course of 
hard study, and wrote to his future wife 
that he was perfectly delighted with a 
country ‘‘where it is so easy to succeed 
quickly and everything depends on one’s 
self” :— 


‘* All really clever men speak well of my 
uncle Mr. James Wilson. That is the reputation 
I should like, but when I see Sir Charles 
Trevelyan with his red ribbon and golden cross, 
I hanker after that sort of thing too. I find it 
will be quite easy to make a success out here.” 


If he had not too eagerly hankered “ after 
that sort of thing’’ he would have won for 
himself a far higher place in the republic 
of letters. Within five months of his arrival 
in Calcutta Hunter became fully qualified 
for the public service by passing an exami- 
nation in Bengali, and afterwards obtained 
a certificate of high proficiency therein. On 
December 4th Miss Murray arrived at Cal- 
cutta, and a few days later he was married 
to her, whose strong heart, clear brain, and 
invincible resolution made his home happy 
and contributed in no small degree to his 
success. On December 10th Hunter was 
gazetted as Assistant Magistrate-Collector 
of Birbhum, and on Christmas eve arrived 
at Suri, the capital of the district. He 
threw himself with characteristic energy 
into his new duties, and here he formed his 
first connexion with the Indian press. 

Some time before Hunter reached India the 
attention of the Government had been drawn 
to the subject of the conservation and in- 
vestigation of the older Bengal records. The 
young assistant at Suri submitted to the 
Government some observations on the ancient 
records of his district, a step which led to 
his being placed on special duty to write a 
report on Birbhum. At the beginning of 
March, 1866, he furnished the Government 
with an abstract of the work. The 
Lieutenant-Governor approved of all he had 
done, 

‘*accepting my proposal of publishing it in 
London, and recommending a deputation 
allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem with 





retrospective effect since December. 
this famous ?” 

Two months after Hunter was appointed 
to officiate as inspector of schools, and pro- 
ceeded to Midnapur, where he saw the 
effects of the great famine which was 
devastating the neighbouring districts of 
Orisse. He wrote to the Director of Public 
Instruction :— 

‘** All around us the greatest misery prevails. 
Thirteen hundred people in Midnapur are 
getting relief from the State—one pound cf 
rice once daily a head, but the poor creatures 
are too weak to cook their food, or even to raise 
themselves from the ground, and they lie 
munching the hard grain.” 

Hunter had not been a month at his new 
station when he was attacked with a severe 
illness and was told that he could not live 
more than twenty-four hours. He received 
the news with calmness, settled his affairs, 
and bade farewell to those around him. The 
future of his infant son was much on his 
mind at this awful crisis. ‘‘ Jessie,’ he 
whispered more than once, ‘‘ make Brough- 
ton a clergyman.” Then followed a long 
trance. Hunter was taken down the river 
in a boat, and, still insensible, was carried 
on board the Nubia bound for Southamp- 
ton. It was not till he reached Ceylon that 
there came the first sign of returning con- 
sciousness :— 

‘*When the patient regained the power of 
speech his mind gathered up the threads 
dropped a fortnight before in the Midnapur 
sick-room. ‘Jessie,’ he murmured, ‘don’t 
make Broughton a clergyman.’ His wife could 





Is not 


| not repress a smile at the recollection revoked.” 


Mr. Skrine is evidently lacking in a sense of 
humour. 

On his return to England Hunter resumed 
his contributions to the Indian press, writing 
at first twelve and then sixteen articles a 
month. He also wrote for a London daily 
paper ‘‘a series of telling articles on the 
Orissa famine, which had profoundly stirred 
the public conscience at home.” 

‘* Without attempting to minimise the catas- 
trophe he proved that Sir Cecil Beadon and his 
colleagues in the Bengal Government did not 
deserve the diatribes hurled at them by news- 
paper critics who found it easy to be wise after 
the event. In the North British Quarterly he 
discoursed as eloquently on the same theme.” 

On p. 222 Mr. Skrine writes :— 

‘*The memories of the Orissa fiasco were 
still recent, and men felt that a repetition of 
the horrors brought about by procrastination 
and incompetence would lead to an impeach- 
ment of our rule by the entire civilised world.” 
However, we read here that Sir Cecil 
Beadon’s acknowledgment “of his young 
colleague’s generous help is hearty enough.” 
Hunter was not Beadon’s colleague, he was 
his young subordinate. 

On April 4th, 1868, Hunter’s first book, 
‘Annals of Rural Bengal,’ was published, and 
was received bythe public and the press, both 
in England and in India, with the praise it 
deserved. He had closely studied Macaulay’s 
style and art of narration, and he had with 
infinite skill adapted it to the rural scenes 
of Bengal. Like Macaulay he had theintellect 
which enabled him to picture past transactions 
and the fancy which enabled him to adorn 
and describe them. He sketches with an 
abounding picturesque style a Santhal 
village, and produces a vivid picture of the 
administrator or adventurer of the days of 
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old. And through the book there runs 
like a thread of gold a keen sympathy for 
races whom he believed to be neglected 
or misunderstood. The best chapter is the 
one describing the condition of rural 
Bengal when it passed into British hands, 
and the weakest portion, the chapters 
devoted to the discussion of ethnology and 
language. Hunter is a striking example of 
a man of genius who did not know where 
his real power lay. 

Shortly after the publication of the 
‘ Annals’ he unfortunately saw at the India 
Office a vast number of MSS. relating to 
Himalayan ethnology collected by that 
eminent scholar Brian Hodgson, and with 
the aid of six assistants he produced in six 
weeks the ‘Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non-Aryan Languages of India and High 
Asia,’ a “‘ handsome royal quarto volume of 
230 pages.” Mr. Skrine telis us Hunter 
always half-contemptuously alluded to it as 
‘‘a very bold enterprise.” It was a mere 
compilation from complete materials, praised 
by reviewers who were incapable of 
estimating the linguistic portion of the 
work, and were struck with the magnitude 
of the task. 

On December 9th, 1868, Hunter returned 
to Calcutta, and as he had made his mark by 
the ‘ Annals’ he had the brightest anticipa- 
tions of success. Sir Cecil Beadon had, how- 
ever, retired, and William Grey was the 
head of the Government of Bengal. Hunter 
describes him as ‘‘a thoroughbred official 
with a sound clear head and a sharp eye for 
the man who can help him.” ‘“ My only 
apprehension,” he adds, ‘‘ is that he has not 
been long enough in office to make enemies 
or to require the help of friends.” Hunter 
found that the publication of the ‘ Annals’ as 
a private venture had annoyed theauthorities. 
He wrote: ‘‘The Bengal Government wishes 
for the honour of having the work done 
under its orders.” This was only natural 
as they had put him on special duty to do it 
and paid him for the work. Mr. Grey not 
only did not require the help of friends, but 
even objected to Hunter’s writing for the 
newspapers. Sir John Strachey, however, 
obtained Lord Lawrence’s sanction 


‘*to an informal arrangement under which the 
young leader-writer became the channel of com- 
munication between the two forces [Government 
and the local press]. The position thus secured 
was strengthened by the accession to power of 
the Earl of Mayo, an event which proved the 
turning-point in Hunter’s life and enabled him 
to convert his splendid dreams into realities.”’ 


Lord Mayo, we are informed, thought “‘his 
young henchman would work with a freer 
hand if he were directly under the Govern- 
ment of India,” and Hunter was appointed 
to officiate as Under-Secretary in the Home 
Department. In 1871 the trials of the 
Wahabi conspirators were attracting con- 
siderable attention, and Lord Mayo requested 
Hunter to write a work on the question of 
the day, ‘‘ Are Indian Musalmans bound by 
their religion to rebel against the Queen?” 

The book, we find from the diary, was 
finished in a month, and “ the actual 
writing in thirteen days.” The MS. was 
sent to Edinburgh, printed off without proof- 
reading, and sent back to London “for dis- 
tribution,” he enters in his diary, ‘to the 
ministry and the leading members of both 
Houses.” Hunter was now appointed Direc- 








tor-General of Statistics in order to give 
him control over the gazetteer operations in 
various provinces. In November he came 
to England, and found that, owing to the 
murder of the acting Chief Justice, the 
newspapers were full of the Indian Musal- 
mans. Soon after his return news reached 
England of the assassination of the Viceroy, 
and he asked the members of Lord Mayo’s 
staff to furnish materials for a biography. 
On the 17thof May, 1872, ‘Orissa’ was issued, 
a work of considerable merit, though inferior 
to the ‘ Annals of Rural Bengal.’ 

At the close of the year Hunter returned 
to India. Ever eager for more worlds to 
conquer, he wrote to Sir James Stephen, 
asking to be Indian correspondent to the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Sir James Stephen was 
evidently impressed, we are told, ‘‘ by the 
candour and moral courage of hisally.”” He 
accepted the suggestion, and induced Mr. 
Greenwood to receive Hunter as his Indian 
representative. The following note of the 
biographer’s was not in the least required, 
and savours of impertinence : — 


‘*Sir James Fitz-James Stephen, K.C.S.I., 
left behind him on his retirement in 1872 a 
vast mass of legislation which lacked finish 
because it was accomplished too quickly. He 
was a man of a Johnsonian turn of mind, and 
one of the greatest journalists of the Victorian 
period.” 

During his short residence in India Sir James 
Stephen did a splendid bit of work, and we 
have no reason to believe that Mr. Skrine is 
capable of forming a sound judgment on it. 

In October, 1873, the Viceroy received a 
telegram as to the threatened famine in 
Behar, and on November 13th we have 
the following entry in Hunter’s diary: 
“ Began my book ‘Famine Aspects of 
Bengal Districts’ for the Viceroy,” and 
in three weeks a compact volume of 
261 pages was finished. It was published 
early in January, 1874, while the ferment 
produced by the Bengal famine was at its 
height: ‘‘ Like the ‘Indian Musalmans,’ it 
was eminently opportune, and created a 
deep impression.” The author ‘“ was 
heavily abused,” to use the words of Mr. 
(Sir) Alfred Lyall, ‘‘ for the one sentence of 
hard fact that you stuck into your ‘ Famine 
Aspects.’” Owing to the suggestion of Sir 
Richard Temple, the ‘Statistical Account of 
Bengal’ was entrusted to five assistants in 
the covenanted service, and Hunter was 
permitted to come to England to super- 
vise the printing and publication. Mr. 
Skrine informs us that “Sir Richard 
Temple, who has suffered more than 
most men from calumny, holds the per- 
versity of human nature to blame.” Sir 
Richard Temple’s opinion as to the per- 
versity of human nature will be confirmed 
when he finds an offensive attack on 
himself in a letter published in the bio- 
graphy. If the letter was printed with 
the sanction of Mr. —— he ought to have 
had the courage to give his name. 

In April, 1875, Hunter returned to Eng- 
land and was busy passing through the press 
‘ The Life of the Earl of Mayo,’ revising the 
proofs of the ‘ Statistical Account of Bengal,’ 
and writing articles for the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ ‘‘The multifarious labours were 
lightened by the assistance of his private 
secretary, Mr. J.S. Cotton, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford.” On November 19th, 1875, 





‘The Life of the Earl of Mayo’ was published, 
It is acharming biography, both on account 
of the picturesque style in which the life ig 
told and the extreme cleverness with which 
the subject is portrayed. The account of the 
machinery of our Indian system is based on 
Sir John Strachey’s monograph onthe Earl of 
Mayo, the ablest thing ever written on the 
administration of an Indian Viceroy. 

In January, 1877, Hunter reached Madras 
to find a severe famine ravaging Southern 
India. An examination of the records of 
the Madras Observatory since 1810 ‘con. 
vinced Hunter that the fluctuation in the 
sun-spots, first observed by Schwabe in 1826, 
and the volume of rainfall in Southern 
India were intimately connected.” He 
broached the theory to Lord Lytton, then 
Viceroy, who ‘‘ begged him to reduce these 
startling views to writing, and Hunter went 
home and drew up a memorandum entitled 
‘ The Cycle of Drought and Sun-spots.’” An 
abstract was sent by cable to the Times, 
‘‘Reuter’s agent was at the time asked to 
telegraph a shorter summary to the chief 
newspapers of all countries.’’ The world of 
science, however, refused to accept the ingeni- 
ous theories which Hunter had adopted. On 
his return home Hunter engaged nine col- 
leagues to prepare the ‘ Statistical Account 
of Bengal’ and to compile the ‘Imperial 
Gazetteer’ from the provincial gazetteer. 
Grant Allen was one of these assistants, 
Besides supervising the work of the 
‘Gazetteer,’ he was busy writing for an 
Indian paper, and his diary notes :— 

‘*The Viceroy of India has employed me this 
autumn in securing a fair statement of his 
foreign policy and his famine operations in the 
English press. To this end his private secretary 
sends me telegrams from India, sometimes to the 
extent of 401. or 50/. per week, giving the latest 
facts, so that I am absolute master of the situation 
at home. These I communicate by telegraph to 
certain leading newspapers, either as special 
cables from the famine districts or in the shape 
of editorial notices. These functions call for 
much correspondence of a very delicate and con- 
fidential character which I can entrust to no one.” 


In 1881 the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer,’ in 9 vols., 
was published, and every credit must be 
given to the editor, who, by his untiring in- 
dustry and rare business qualities, enabled so 
great a work to be brought to a successful 
conclusion. At the close of the year Hunter 
returned to India. A difficulty presented 
itself to Government, as Hunter had been 
absent from India for some time, and though 
he had won “a European reputation,” it 
would hardly have been fair to place him 
over the heads of men who had borne the 
heat and burden of the day in doing prosaic 
administrative work. Mr. Skrine writes :— 


‘* A civilian who is content to rise by slow 
degrees in ‘the regular line’ may earn his 
pension without making an enemy. But the 
moment an oflicial shows independence or 
energy and brains above the common he 
becomes the butt of misrepresentation. He is 
branded in secretarial slang as ‘ unsafe,’ tactless 
or eccentric. His morals, his temper, and even 
his sanity are impugned, and every base art that 
jealousy and self-interest can prompt is brought 
into play against him. Viceroys are but men. 
They arrive in India in happy ignorance of these 
intrigues, and too often fall into the hands of 
wirepullers. Thus many a gallant spirit has 
been broken, many a career has been wrecked 
which might have reflected lustre on the 
empire.” 
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As Mr. Skrine retired in unfortunate 
circumstances, which we have mentioned 
above, the last sentence might have been 
omitted. It is apt to create an erroneous 
impression. The charge will not bear 
the touchstone of fact. William Muir, 
Arabic scholar and learned biographer of 
Muhammad; Alfred Lyall, poet, scholar, 
and philosopher; Charles Aitchison, his- 
torian; John Strachey; Richard Temple; 
Charles Crosthwaite; Mortimer Durand, 
biographer and novelist; and Charles 
Lyall, one of the best Arabic scholars of 
the day, to mention no others, are men 
who, though they have shown “ energy 
and brains” and culture, have risen to 
govern provinces or guide the financial and 
foreign policy of an empire. Hunter was 
desirous of being Foreign Secretary, but 
Lord Ripon decided to leave the selection to 
his successor. Hunter writes :— 

‘“‘ What a pity it is that, with all Lord Ripon’s 

goodness of intention and kindliness of heart, 
he has neither firmness to carry a measure nor 
courage to recommend a friend ! ” 
Lord Ripon owed much to MHunter’s 
advocacy of his chief measures, but he 
had the moral courage to refuse to 
recommend a friend for an office to 
which he had no claims. Lord Dufferin, 
Lord Ripon’s successor, on his passage up 
the steps of Government House, said, ‘‘ Your 
name is very familiar to me, Mr. Hunter,” 
but he did not make him Foreign Secretary. 
If Hunter wished to hold the highest offices 
of the state he should have striven to work 
up the rungs of the official ladder differently. 
The Government of India gave him wealth 
and station, and aided him in winning a 
high literary reputation. He had ample 
reward. He wrote ‘The Annals of Rural 
Bengal,’ ‘The Old Missionary,’ and ‘The 
Thackerays in India,’ which prove that he 
had not only great natural powers, but also 
a touch of genius. It is impossible not to 
regret that so much power was expended 
upon ephemeral objects or upon aims not 
always the loftiest. He might have written, 
if the world had not been too much with 
him, the history of British India. He has 
left two volumes which are brilliant essays 
on an interesting period; but his hope of 
achieving a great work was destined never 
to be fulfilled. The biography shows how 
he played his part in the dark and difficult 
game of life, and it also reveals the kindly 
nature of the man, his keen enjoyment of 
nature and of his home. 








A Japanese Miscellany. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Iy the composition of this collection of 

Japanese stories and sketches one cannot 


but wish that Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
had employed the pen of Koizumi 
Yakumo. They have a fair share of that 


author’s easy charm, though less in our 
opinion than characterizes his first work, 
‘Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,’ and his 
more recent book, ‘Shadowings,’ in the 
dedication of which will be found the 
explanation of the above Japanese kaimyo— 
new name on entering a new nationality. 
The stories are well told, and the sketches 
are attractive enough; but both owe their 
charm less to their Japanese motives than to 


uses Oblique narration, which the Japanese 
never use, and employs words in meta- 
phorical senses utterly foreign to the 
genius of the people and language of Dai 
Nippon. Too often Japanese stories are 
told in a bald style that must be embellished 
to secure Western hospitality, but the 
embellishment should be in the Japanese 
manner, the style should be discursive, 
suggestive, even negligent in a certain 
sense, not too observant of clear sequence 
and distinction of sentences and their parts. 
Especially is this requisite in the case of 
Japanese zoku or popular narrative or de- 
scription, which in Western dress loses almost 
all the quaintness, charm, and mystery 
that the original possesses. It would be 
possible to write a whole chapter in this 
zoku manner without a grammatical subject 
anywhere and with the verb at the end, 
completing, or rather suggesting—and here 
lies the charm when one gets used to the 
style—the sense of all that precedes. 

Of the stories in this volume, the best— 
or at least the most ‘‘ Japanesy’’—is the 
story of Kwashin Koji—Kwashin the lay 
Buddhist (updsaka). Kwashin gained his 
livelihood by exhibiting a kakemono showing 
the different tortures in the various hells. 
So realistic was the picture that when 
exhibited to Notunaga (a forerunner of the 
great Gongen Sama, Iyeyasu, first of the 
Tokugawa shoguns) the tortured spirits 
seemed to move, the sounds of lamentation 
were audible, and the blood appeared to 
flow so that Nobunaga could not help 
touching the surface to see if it was wet. 
The old fellow was pressed to sell it, but 
refused, unless for a price of a hundred ryo. 
Arakawa, a retainer of the prince, murdered 
him, he thought, for the kakemono; but on 
unrolling it was found pictureless, and 
Arakawa was put in prison. When he came 
out he heard that Kwashin was again exhibit- 
ing the picture, and brought the man before 
the authorities fordeluding people by magical 
arts. Kwashin, however, told the facts, ex- 
plaining that he had not been killed, and that 
the picture was only a copy of the original, 
which Arakawa himself had stolen. Upon 
this the would-be murderer was bambooed, 
whereupon Kwashin further explained :— 

‘* Really great pictures, having souls, had 
wills of their own. Thus a horse painted on a 
famous kakemono used to go out at night to eat 
grass. If you give me my price the painting 
will reappear.” 

This was done, and the picture came back 
to the silk canvas, but faded because, being 
beyond all price in its original state, only a 
hundred ryo had been given for it. After 
further adventures, including asecond murder 
and decapitation by Arakawa, K washin again 
revived, and was brought before Mitsuhide, 
Nobunaga’s successor, who treated him 
kindly, in return for which the old man 
offered to exhibit a specimen of his art. A 
large screen, representing the eight views of 
Lake Biwa, was set up in a room of the 
palace. In one of the views a man was 
depicted rowing a boat, the scene occupying 
less than an inch of the surface. The Koji 
waving his hand, the boat turned and moved 
towards the spectators, growing larger and 
larger as it approached. At the same time 
the water of the lake overflowed into the 
room, into which the boat seemed to glide, 





the Western setting of these. Mr. Hearn 


audible. The boat came close up to Kwashin, 
who got intoit, when it turned and receded, 
the water ebbing as it did so. Further and 
further it retreated with Kwashin in it, 
dwindling till it seemed a mere dot on the 
horizon. Then it disappeared for ever, 
and the Koji with it. 

The children’s songs are very interesting, 
but the versions given are too baldly literal, 
and are by no means fairly representative of 
the original texts. Thus the sparrow-song 
(p. 155) might, perhaps, be more adequately 
rendered :— 

Suzumé no atsumari, 
Chi-i, chi-i, pappa ! 
Daré ni atatte mo 
Okoruna yo! 
Okurunara hajimé kara 
Yoran ga yoi. 
Sparrows, sparrows, piping there 
Chee-hee, chee-hee ! 
Sparrows, sparrows, fluttering there 
Pappa, pappa! 
Nobody hurts you, why so cross ? 
Stay away then and no loss! 

In the study ‘On a Bridge’ the author 
narrates a personal experience of a riksha 
man who drew him across an old bridge 
near Kumamoto. It was in the time of the 
Satsuma muhon (rebellion). Some twenty-two 
years earlier the /uruma-ya (riksha man) 
was stopped on the bridge by three men who 
were dressed as peasants, but had very long 
swords under their rain-coats. After a time 
a cavalry officer came along from the city : 

‘*The moment the horse got on the bridge 

the three men turned and leaped :—and one 
caught the horse’s bridle ; and another gripped 
the officer’s arm ; and the third cut off his head 
—all in a moment...... I never saw anything 
done so quickly.” 
The seeming peasants then waited, and 
presently another cavalry officer came and 
was murdered in like manner. Then came a 
third, who met a similar fate. Lastly, the 
peasants went away, having thrown the 
bodies into the river, but taking the heads 
with them. The man had never mentioned 
the matter till long after the war—Why ? 
‘‘ Because it would have been ungrateful.” 

No doubt this is a true story. One would 
like to know whether the myth still lingers 
in the Satsuma country that the soul of the 
Saigo, the hero of the insurrection of old 
against new Japan, was translated to the 
planet Mars, where his heroic figure could 
still be seen, while the souls of his followers 
transmigrated into a new race of frogs 
courageous enough to attack and kill human 
beings. 





The Church and the Nation: Charges and 
Addresses. By Mandell Creighton, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of London. Edited by 
Louise Creighton. (Longmans & Co.) 

WE welcome this volume. It would have 

been a grievous pity if some of the late 

Bishop of London’s most characteristic and 

valuable pronouncements had been buried 

among diocesan records or in the columns of 
religious newspapers. Nor can there be 
any question of the timeliness of this com- 
pilation. In a day when, with all their zeal, 

the clergy tend more and more to become a 

class apart, these statesmanlike and digni- 

fied utterances of one who was above all 
things an Englishman may serve to remind 
them that the Church of England can only 





while the creaking of the single oar became 


retain her position by speaking and acting 
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in accordance with the best dictates of the 
national consciousness. Whether the Angli- 
can Church can ever be truly national is 
of course a moot point, but that any attempt 
to de-nationalize it must entirely destroy its 
traditional place in the life of the people, 
there can be no question. It is the cardinal 
fault of the clergy that they tend to see 
ecclesiastical matters out of proportion. 
It may be that some of those who were 
unwilling to pay much heed to Dr. 
Creighton when he was alive may attach 
more weight to his counsels now that he 
is gone. The so-called “crisis in the 
Church” was a pitiful affair, but in so 
far as it served as an occasion for the con- 
cluding papers of this volume, we may be 
grateful for it. Wedo not propose to go at 
length into the contents of this book, for the 
governing ideas of the Bishop’s thought we 
endeavoured to notice in a previous review. 
Here we see the same intense individu- 
alism, combined with a sense of the 
importance of deferring to the corporate 
consciousness. Love of liberty is the key- 
note of the whole book, and gives point 
to the warning that Englishmen will stand 
anything but changes and methods which 
appear to threaten freedom, especially in 
the religious sphere. For Dr. Creighton, it 
is clear, held that all real liberty is essen- 
tially spiritual, and that the cardinal 
difference between materialistic and Christian 
thought is that the former can find no real 
place for liberty, and, indeed, is wont to 
deny its possibility, while in his view 
the same was largely true of the Roman 
Church. We quote two passages which 
illustrate this point :— 

‘*Liberty is the inalienable possession of 
man; liberty to express himself, to speak out 
his thoughts, to become all that he can become, 
to find scope for his powers, to develope his 
spiritual capacities. But there is, in actual 
practice, the difficulty of adjusting each man’s 
claim for himself with the equally valid claim 
of every one of his fellows. This is the problem 
which society has to solve, and on its solution 
social well-being depends. Liberty is frequently 
regarded as if it were only a right, but it is also 
a serious responsibility. The great question 
for the modern world to determine is how men 
are to be fitted to bear the heavy burden of 
liberty.”—‘ Primary Charge,’ p. 46. 

‘**Tt is a fact that those peoples which have 
built their life upon the conception of freedom, 
founded on individual responsibility in the sight 
of God, have shown a vigour in grappling with 
the problems of life which the people who 
remained content with a system which partially 
obscured that truth have not been able to 
display.” —‘ The Church and the Nation,’ p. 294. 

In another passage, which exhibits, like 
many others in the book, a touch of 
Creighton’s ever-present sense of humour, 
he says of himself :— 

**T am afraid that I smile constantly when I 
open my letters and find myself earnestly 
entreated to suppress or put down immediately 
by return of post particular things or particular 
persons or to remove them elsewhere. I am 
surprised at the readiness which, I am sorry to 
say, seems to exist in the minds of some people 
to reinstate the Inquisition and to clothe the 
Bishop of London with the power of Inquisitor- 
General. I can only say that I do not believe 
in the Inquisition and that there is no post 
which I would less willingly occupy than that of 
Inquisitor.”—‘ London Diocesan Conference,’ 
pp. 335, 336. 


The historical papers are especially 





valuable, particularly that on the abolition 
of the Roman jurisdiction, which shows 
how the system of dispensations grew up. 
It contains an admirable warning to those 
mediceval-minded persons who will not 
realize that, whether in Church or Empire, 
the Middle Ages were a time when people 
revelled in a wealth of legal complexity, 
just because law was so seldom put in force. 
The Canon Law had really little more 
practical power than the civil. Both were 
ideal, imposing, imperial; both were 
ineffectual and constantly evaded. 

‘* Tt is of little practical purpose to study the 
Canon Law and point to its precepts as the 
Law of the Church, binding for all times if not 
revoked. As practically applied, it was an ideal 
system with little relation to life. It was a 
triumph of logical ingenuity which every one 
regarded as admirable. Men in the Middle 
Ages loved law, and could not have too much of 
it—on paper. Our ideas have changed in modern 
times, and we dislike to live under regulations 
which are not observed by the community. We 
must carry our present attitude into the past, 
and translate its codes into terms of our exist- 
ing ideas, before we can attempt to apply 
them.”—P. 197. 

We must thank Mrs. Creighton for the 
illuminating introduction which precedes 
this important collection. 








The Morning Lands of History. By Hugh 
Price Hughes. (Horace Marshall & Son.) 


Mr. Hvucues is a well-known and effec- 
tive preacher, also something of a Radical 
politician, who is so much in the habit 
of making theology plain and easy to his 
congregation, that he could not resist the 
temptation of making history plain and easy 
to Nonconformist travellers, especially to 
such as are conducted by Dr. Lunn on his 
popular tours. The present volume seems 
to have grown out of articles in the Methodist 
Times, and we are not sure that its original 
form was not the more suitable. For though 
Mr. Hughes writes with ease and directness, 
and impresses the reader with his strong and 
fresh personality, he is no historian, and 
only professes to have boiled down a large 
number of volumes for the benefit of ignorant 
tourists, who have no time in their busi- 
ness life to educate themselves. It is there- 
fore a cheap, but an incomplete and insuf- 
ficient guide-book, written in a lively and 
personal style. As such it were idle to 
criticize it minutely. The readers for whom 
it is intended will find it amusing ; they will 
not notice its many shortcomings, and they 
will imagine when they have carried out Mr. 
Hughes’s programme that they have satis- 
factorily done Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. 
They willalsofind plenty of homiletic reading, 
good weekday sermons about the things of 
faith, not to speak of strong denunciations 
of gambling and pigeon-shooting. But 
when the author ventures into the philosophy 
of the one and the sport of the other, he is 
clearly out of his element. He feels the 
weakness of the usual sermons against 
gambling, and he propounds an argument 
of his own and one by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
The first is a sum in moral proportion— 
gambling: stealing: : duelling: murder. As, 
therefore, a successful duellist is a murderer 
in the eye of the law, so a gambler is 
essentially a thief. The fact that the duel 
is voluntary on both sides makes no 





difference. Was there ever a more glarin 

fallacy? Surely the fact that the victims of 
theft and murder do not consent beforehand 
makes all the difference in the world. (Qj 
Mr. Hughes’s showing all our out-of-door 
games which combine skill with chance are 
of the nature of theft, and therefore immoral, 
We hope he will come to see that, provided 
the gain and loss are confined to triflin 

stakes, the exercise of skill with the ele. 
ment of chance is a mental, as well ag 
physical, training of considerable use to 
men, as well as an intellectual recreation, 
Even games of mere chance confined to 
trivial stakes are a harmless amusoment, 
We have no space to discuss the second 
argument, which is not better than this, 
His just denunciation of pigeon-shooting 
has much of its point turned by his statement 
that the birds are shot with rifles! Were 
this indeed so, the cruelty would be vastly 
diminished, for not one bird in fifty would 
be hit. But of course in the main Mr, 
Hughes is right; it is only that he brings 
doubtful arguments to prove a sound con- 
clusion. 

His theological bias has, we presume, 
determined the selection of topics, and the 
pages he devotes to each. The Holy Land 
comes in for an extra share, so do the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, while the splendid 
museum of Athens, containing the matchless 
relics of golden Mycenz, and many treasures 
of the historical golden age, are passed over 
in silence. We think, too, that the battles 
of Marathon and Salamis had better now be 
left to experts like Prof. Bury and Mr. 
Grundy. The popular account in Herodotus 
is enough for the public, and Mr. Hughes’s 
‘minute studies on the spot” have added 
nothing of moment to that narrative. He 
pulls up Prof. Mahaffy, one of his favourite 
authorities, for saying that of the five villages 
making up thefamous Sparta of Thucydides’s 
day not a vestige remains. He reports on 
hearsay evidence that there are many ruined 
walls, &c., still to be seen. So there are, 
but they do not belong to the original five 
villages. The archaic stele in the Spartan 
Museum date from even an earlier time, 
when there may have been some royal 
splendour at the Heraclid court. 

As he asks his readers to point out what 
he truly says are the inevitable errors or 
omissions in dealing with so many vast 
subjects, we will mention a few we have 
noticed. The Gulf of Lyons is not so called 
from the far inland city, but really from the 
wild beast (Golfe de Lion), so that his joke 
about the two senses is intempestive. Ac- 
cording to his narrative, the ship going 
from Marseilles to Syracuse comes in sight 
of Sardinia before Corsica. The papyrus 
at Syracuse has long grown not in a fountain 
in the town, but in the river Anapus, 
whither it was brought not in Hellenistic 
times, but by the Saracens, and directly 
from Palermo. On pp. 103-4 Salamis is 
twice printed by mistake for Marathon. It 
was not the work of the temple of Nike, but 
of the Parthenon, which Lord Elgin carried 
away; and in the whole account the two 
pediments of the temple are never mentioned, 
yet these were worth all the rest. The theatre 
at Athens held not 27,500, but at the very 
most 16,000. The little Byzantine church 
beside the new cathedral is not to be passed 
over with contempt, yet we are told that 
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anything later than a.p. 160 at Athens is | “‘ Lord Cecil” (an error of Capt. Colin’s), | disembark the troops at Blackwall. Louis 


beneath notice. 

The fact is that another equally intelligent 
observer, confined to the very limited term of 
a Lunn tour, might give us chapters on 
Greece and Egypt of almost equal interest 
without mentioning more than one or two 
of the things that Mr. Hughes has selected. 





Louis XV. et les Jacobites. Par J. Colin, 
Capitaine d’Artillerie. (Paris, Chapelot 
& Cie.) 

A Frencu invasion of England without 

declaration of war is no new project. 

Louis XV. attempted the thing in the 

spring of 1744, but a good ‘‘ Protestant 

wind”’ protected these islands. To what 
extent the attack was seriously meant has 
always been a problem. The solution is 
given by Capt. Colin, of the French artillery 
and of the historical section of the Etat- 

Major. Capt. Colin has done what neither 

our historians nor those of France had 

taken the trouble to do: he has searched the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, War 

Office, and Admiralty, and has published 

the documents. The general result may be 

stated in two sentences. The French ministers 
had been deceived by two Jacobite agents: 

Lord Sempill (to be distinguished from the 

Whig bearer of the same title) and Mac- 

gregor of Balhaldie. They expected an 

English rising in favour of James ITI. and 

VIIL.; and, had they not been thus deluded, 

they would not have dreamt of an inva- 

sion. Now Murray of Broughton, in his 

‘Memorials,’ took exactly this view of the 

situation. Sempill and Balhaldie had de- 

ceived the French: Murray knew it; he 
wrote to James at Rome (the letter cannot 
be found), and he tried to communicate with 
the Earl Marshal, but Traquair never 
forwarded the letter. The earl himself, 
however, did his best to undeceive the 

French, and for his pains was called ‘‘ an 

honourable fool”? by the Balhaldie party. 

All this we learn from Murray (whom 

Capt. Colin does not quote), and the revela- 

tions of Capt. Colin prove that Murray was 

right. Though his character is totally lost, 

Murray had a clearer head than the other 

Jacobite agents. But Murray, not taken 

into the French councils, believed that the 

invasion was never seriously meant. Here 
he was wrong. 

The preparations for the attack were not 
improvised in February-March, 1744. The 
blow was to precede, not (as the Duc de 
Broglie writes) to follow the declaration of 
war. The arrival of Prince Charles in 
France from Rome did not “set fire to the 
powder” (‘Frédéric II. et Louis XYV.,’ ii. 
196 e¢ seq.). The arrival of the Prince was 
an essential and prearranged part of the 
French scheme; it had been matured (after 
Fleury’s death) since June, 1743, and the 
first orders to the French marine were given 
on November 15th, 1748. Since 1737 
Sempill had been vainly working on Fleury. 
He represented the Jacobites as the real 
authors of the war of Jenkins’s ear with 
Spain. But Fleury (who was not deceived) 
died in February, 1748, and Amelot listened 
to the dreams of the exiles. Balhaldie in 
1743 could get no signatures at the hands 
of the timid Jacobite lordsof England. An 
envoy was therefore sent by France, not to 





but to Col. Cecil. The envoy was Mr. Butler, 
an equerry of Louis XV., who passed over 
to England on the pretext of buying horses. 
He was told that seventy English peers were 
‘‘honest’’ men, but—they were not to know 
of his mission. He dined at Litchfield races 
with 300 Jacobite gentlemen! Even Bal- 
haldie only said 100. Sempill was a bolder 
liar. Butler returned to Versailles in 
October, 1743, thoroughly hoodwinked, and 
reported. Three-fourths of the landowners 
of England were ready to sing (like the Gaelic 
poet) ‘‘I havea very great mind to be rising.”’ 
The sheriffs of counties were to call out the 
militia, arrest the officers, and arm the men 
for King James. French and Irish troops 
were to steal across in fishing-boats, under 
Marshal Saxe and Ormond. The ports of 
Rye and Hastings would be won; the West, 
owing to commercial depression, would rise 
as one man; the isolated regiments in 
country quarters would never reach London. 
Birmingham would turn out 10,000 muskets 
to arm the populace. Sempill later added 
accounts of the troops in England, and a list 
(p. 31) of about seventy Jacobite peers. Of 
these Beaufort and Barriemore alone seem 
to have known anything about the affair, 
though Bedford is not beyond suspicion, 
and Orrery perhaps dabbled inthe plot. But 
even Col. Cecil, says Murray, who knew him, 
thought that the whole scheme must be futile. 
The French were gulled by the ridiculous 
assertions of Sempill, and preparations 
began, as we said, on November 15th, 1743. 
Balhaldie was sent to Rome, and Louis XV. 
communicated the design to the King of 
Spain (December 10th, 1743). He expected 
at the least a civil war in England. James 
replied to Louis on December 23rd: he would 
hazard his eldest son Prince Charles, though 
he frankly owned that he did not like Bal- 
haldie’s security. 

To what extent Balhaldie may have 
deceived James as to the exact intentions of 
France we do not know. His own memoir 
on the affair represents him as believing in 
the forces of English Jacobitism (‘ History 
of the Clan Gregor,’ ii. 358-62). James 
presently thought that Louis had betrayed 
him: the fault may have lain with the im- 
petuous Macgregor, who (p. 36) appears to 
have carried a verbal message. Meanwhile 
Madame de Meziéres (née Oglethorpe) and 
Carte, the historian, were intriguing, pester- 
ing, blabbing, and behaving after their 
loyal but mischievous fashion. December, 
1743, was occupied with serious prepara- 
tions: the details are interesting, but we 
cannot dwell upon them. The ships lay at 
Brest. But these preparations frightened 
the English Jacobites: it was too cold, they 
grumbled, for them to rise and ride! On 
January 3rd, by desire of these nervous 
conspirators, the French postponed the 
expedition. By February 1st Maurepas 
doubted whether any attempt would be 
made, though by January 23rd the Prince 
had landed in France. The English were 
to send pilots, but never sent any ; the man 
‘“‘Red” (probably Honeyman, Murray, 
pp. 78-9), who should have conducted them, 
landed in France, but was frightened, and 
sailed home again. The Brest squadron 
was to cruise about the Isle of Wight; the 
transports from Dunkirk, with their convoy- 
ing vessels, were to sail up the Thames and 





(February Ist, 1744) wrote to Roquefeuil, 
commanding the fleet, that he, like perfidious 
Albion, meant to make war first and declare 
it afterwards. Sempill had persuaded his 
dupes that captains of several British men- 
of-war would fly a white pennon and come 
over to the invaders (February 10th, 1744). 
But it was of all things necessary first to 
beat the squadron at Spithead. 

By February 27th the French learnt 
that they had been hoaxed. The City was 
loyal to a Protestant king, so was even the 
University of Oxford; the Jacobite leaders 
were under lock and key, and Norris, far 
from skulking, as was expected, ‘‘ has posi- 
tive orders to attack and destroy the French 
fleet wherever he may find it.” Marshal 
Saxe had news that the Kentish burgesses 
were cleaning their muskets. The marshal 
also discovsred that his equipment was 
rotten, and Barrailh learnt that Norris 
had a force superior to that of Roquefeuil 
(March 5th). The Earl Marshal meanwhile 
was to command in a descent on Scotland, 
but where or with what resources neither 
the Scottish Jacobites nor the earl himself 
seemed to know. Then (March 6th-7th, 
1744) afflavit Deus. The transports were 
swamped, the squadron of Roquefeuil was 
blown to nobody knew where; as_ to 
‘** Red” and the pilots, 

‘‘neither the Prince of Wales nor his people 
know anything about them. The Prince does 
nothing but stare at Lord Barriemore’s son, 
who certainly has a pretty face, but who seems 
to me to be the innocent victim of his father’s 
ideas.” 

So wrote Marshal Saxe (March 8th). 
Nothing was left but to make Prince Charles 
see that nothing could be done. He never 
did see it, being anxious to fight Norris at 
once, or, if not, to land alone in Scotland. 
This he did some sixteen months later, as 
every one knows. 

Thus ended a scheme begotten by the 
craft of Sempill and Balhaldie and by the 
credulity of the ministers of Louis XV. 
That they should have known England so 
little, and trusted so much to mendacious 
exiles, who had not a signature to show, 
is amazing. Even modern sentimental 
Jacobites may not be wholly displeased at 
reading the French minister’s report to his 
commandant of the fleet: ‘‘Norris has 
orders to seek you and sink you wherever 
he finds you.” As for Sempill and Bal- 
haldie, Murray revealed their deceit to 
Charles, who amused himself by deceiving 
them—‘‘ conduct,” said James, ‘ worthy 
neither of a prince nor a Christian.” James 
“was not John of Gaunt,” but he was a 
Christian and a gentleman. 

Capt. Colin has not studied or does not 
cite the English books and MSS., but the 
value of his statistics of the attacking forces, 
naval and military, is considerable, and he 
has a proper contempt for the English 
Jacobites. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Bourgeois. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
A youne American, respectable and spec- 
tacled, visits Paris to study medicine. 
There he makes the acquaintance of Frisson, 
a penniless poet and playwright, who is 
similarly occupied. Both are in love with 
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a notorious thief, employed as bonne by 
Frisson’s aunt, and posing as her innocent 
god-daughter. The American is the more 
favoured suitor, and falls as a natural 
consequence into the clutches of justice. 
Meanwhile, ‘ The Bourgeois,’ a play written 
by Frisson and the sheet-anchor of his 
prospects, is produced, but after the first 
act the theatre is completely gutted in an 
anti-Semite riot. After its author’s death, 
however, we learn that ‘The Bourgeois’ is 
played outside London with great suc- 
cess. It will be seen that the plot is 
loosely constructed. The author does not 
follow up the threads of his story, but 
throws them away neglected, possibly from 
diffidence ; if so, we would pray him to be 
more courageous in future. At present 
he appears to be content with a series of 
character - sketches, mostly eccentric, and 
careless of any interest that may be 
excited by early suggestions of a moving 
story. The book is amusing. There is at 
least one needlessly coarse simile. 


The House Divided. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Harper & Brothers.) 

TuERE is something of Stevenson’snicety and 
loving search after apt, rare words in Mr. 
Marriott’s work. In this particular volume 
one has in perfection the exact atmosphere 
which is in the minds of all conventional 
average persons when they speak of romance. 
The period is the early part of the eighteenth 
century, the oaths in use are full-flavoured, 
and the characters eat, drink, fight, live, and 
have their being upon a basis of pure, 
unaffected impulse and physical passion. 
Such persons undoubtedly lend themselves 
more readily to the purposes of the romantic 
story-teller than do folk more trammelled 
by intellect. For intellect has a way of 
refining the emotions into mere shadows; 
nay, to vanishing point. Mr. Watson has 
a pretty wit, is an adroit juggler of the 
recognized properties of romance, and pos- 
sesses a keen eye for the histrionic possi- 
bilities of a given situation. The present 
reviewer ventures to doubt the fitness of the 
tragical conclusion of this stirring story. 
The reader is ill prepared for it, after being 
cajoled into affectionate friendship with the 
young hero. ‘The House Divided’ does 
not end as it begins. But it is none the 
less a pleasing piece of work. 





Penance. By Keith Leslie. 
Stoughton. ) 
An interesting book, constructed from rather 
indifferent material. The theme of the 
guardian who falls in love with his ward is 
too well worn to give the author much 
scope, but the characters are endowed with 
a force and vitality which go far to redeem 
the want of originality in the plot. John 
Darnaway is a striking figure, though we 
could wish, for the interest of the tale, that 
the course of true love ran somewhat less 
smoothly for him. His meeting with his 
ward in the forest is told picturesquely 
enough; indeed, there is a fresh daintiness 
of style throughout which is attractive. 
The main interest centres in the character 
of the beautiful young widow, who is intro- 
duced to us with her child, homeward bound. 
The ship is wrecked, and Lilith saves herself 
and her jewel-case, but not her child. This 


(Hodder & 





act is an epitome of her life. Vain, weak, 
and selfish, she is yet keenly alive to the 
world’s opinion, and from the moment she 
sees the scorn on the faces around, her 
penance begins. How this brings about 
the awakening of conscience we leave the 
reader to discover. 





By E. Maria Albanesi. 


Peter, a Parasite. 


(Sands & Co.) 


Tus is a good story, of the old-fashioned 
type: a beauteous, orphaned girl heroine ; 
a rich, crusty old uncle from India; a 
heroic doctor, who devotes his wealth to 
the poor among whom he lives, and works 
as a struggling young practitioner; a 
devoted old servant named Janet; and 
Peter, the parasite of the title, an Honour- 
able blackguard who forsakes the heroine 
when poverty comes upon her, and wants to 
be taken back into her good graces when 
the Indian uncle has re-established her in 
the world. The mere naming of the 
characters practically tells the story, which 
will none the less pass time pleasantly 
enough for those who are pleased by this 
sort of thing. It is written in a perfectly 
correct manner, and is free from vulgarity 
or bad grammar. 


Great Lowlands. By Annie E. Holdsworth. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Miss Hotpswortu (Mrs. Lee-Hamilton) has 
considerable insight into human nature, and 
writes with strength and decision; but she 
still permits the sombre side of life to im- 
print itself in undue proportions upon her 
mental vision. Her new story opens with 
a picture of the lower middle-class chapel 
society of a provincial town, depicted in its 
crudest colours, and the reader must pene- 
trate through a depressing atmosphere of 
vulgarity to realize the redeeming touches in 
the genuine goodheartedness of the Nettle- 
folds, and Susan Charm’s personality, which 
is worthy of her name. Upon this sordid 
background stands out the figure of the 
young minister, whose genial nature should 
have given him a “goodly heritage” did 
not a curious combination of strength and 
weakness condemn him to be the victim of 
a morbid conscience. The latter, while it 
leaves him callous to the pain he inflicts 
upon the girl he has previously courted, 
converts the pursuance of his natural and, 
in themselves, innocent inclinations into an 
unpardonable crime, for the punishment of 
which he sees the finger of God in all his 
subsequent misfortunes. His wife Cornelia 
is a striking character, but less convincing 
than Ruth Nettlefold, who, with the young 
doctor she ultimately marries, forms a whole- 
some contrast to the unconscious egotism of 
the couple at the minister’s cottage. The 
book has dramatic incidents, but in their 
making the author occasionally overreaches 
herself. 


Dumb. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. 
Forbes. (Chatto & Windus.) 
WE find much to praise in ‘Dumb ’—humour 
of situation, phrase, and character; thought; 
satire that is always good-natured ; and an 
admirable background. Yet the story is 
dragged out in such an interminable manner 
that the final impression is certainly not one 
of pleasure. The one character who holds 





the book together passes out of the story 
long before the end is reached, so that 
the last hundred and twenty pages are in 
the nature of a tedious anticlimax. The 
author quotes to advantage, and not without 
discretion. 


The Case and the Cure. By Gertrude Gordon, 
(Sands & Co.) 

WE are getting more than a little tired of 
stories dealing with the relations of daughters 
of American millionaries and impecunious 
English noblemen, and the writer who 
essays so well worn a theme should have 
real artistic gifts, of which we fail to find 
any evidence in this volume. One of the 
two daughters of a candle-grease million- 
aire, married to a gouty duke many years 
her senior, is about to elope with a young 
officer—such is the bad ‘‘case’’; her sister 
learns the truth, wilfully fascinates the 
officer, engages herself to him, and an- 
nounces her engagement in the duchess’s 
presence—such is the drastic ‘‘cure.” Of 
course, all comes right in the end: the duke 
dies, the bold bad officer is deceived into 
breaking his engagement, and his late 
Jiancée marries the nobleman for whom she 
is evidently destined from the third page. 


As a Falling Star. By Eleanor Gaylord 

Phelps. (Chicago, McClurg & Co.) 
Tuts little sketch of a foundling cripple’s 
life hardly requires criticism. Dreamy and 
disjointed as it is, the writer doubtless 
obtained relief from its composition ; but 
we cannot help feeling that it is more suited 
for private circulation. The child secures 
devotion partly on the strength of his 
resemblance to Andrea del Sarto’s ‘John 
the Baptist’ and partly for more intimate 
reasons, which make us forbear criticism 
that might unwittingly be unkind. We 
may, however, fairly suggest that an 
irrelevant interview with Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford is extremely incongruous in such a 
setting, as also is the touch of the guide- 
book by which the account of the visit to 
Italy is eked out. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Tue popularity of billiards as a scientific 
game and as an agreeable indoor recreation 
no doubt accounts for the increasing number 
of books which are written on its various 
aspects as they present themselves to persons 
of different degree and education. Some 
authors, chiefly from the ranks of professional 
players assisted by a sporting scribe, confine 
themselves as much as possible to describing 
a variety of strokes of common occurrence, and 
enliven instruction with tales more or less true, 
but generally amusing; others are mainly 
interested in the mathematical questions in- 
volved, and devote much time and labour to 
investigating cause and effect. Happily there 
is room not merely for both types, but also 
for many which intervene. Among these, but 
with a strong leaning towards the mathe- 
matical extreme, Mr. C. D. Locock, if we 
may judge from his interesting little book, 
Side and Screw (Longmans), may be classed. 
He begins by defining an ingenious system 
of naming cushions and pockets according to 
the points of the compass, on the supposition 
that the central longitudinal line of the table 
lies north and south, the spot being at the north 
end. Hence he calls the top cushion N.; the 
right-hand top pocket and right top cushion, 
N.E.; the right middle pocket, E., and so on. 
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There is no serious objection to this, though 
there may be confusion between S.—South, 
and S.=Spot, both abbreviations being used ; 
put at the same time the advantages it has 
over the usual mode of numbering the cushions 
1, 2, 3, &ec., do not seem to warrant the 
change. Similarly, in the division of balls, 
letters, indicating the effect of strokes de- 
livered on certain points, are used instead 
of ordinary fractions. In defining strength, 
too, there is a departure from recognized 
methods without apparent advantage ; possibly 
the mode adopted is more scientific, but it is 
simpler to measure by the distance which a 
ball travels. These are details on which each 
author may please himself; he does not, 
however, lay himself open to a justifiable 
charge of plagiarism by adopting a recognized 
system of description, but rather saves readers 
from the trouble of mastering a variety limited 
only by his personal ingenuity. Passing from 
the theoretical part of his book, the author 
justly says :-— 

“The object in a game of billiards is to make 

breaks, and, as far as possible, to prevent the 
opponent from making them. A break is a succes- 
sion of strokes : in a good break all the strokes are 
easy, though few of them are played in quite the 
easiest way. In fact, the easier the stroke, the more 
thought should be expended on getting the most 
out of it.” 
That is sufficient, specially the last sentence, 
to show that the author has a sound grasp of 
his subject ; and of his strokes and diagrams 
it may be said generally that they are useful, 
though we think different players would 
certainly, and often properly, play different 
strokes. In conclusion, a device termed “ the 
billiard clock’’ is exhibited, by means of 
which a large number of top-of-the-table 
strokes can be marked for practice with only 
one set of measurements and twelve dots on 
the cloth. This is an advantage, as every one 
who has gone through the labour of measuring 
from two cushions will admit; but useful 
criticism must follow, not precede, experiment 
on the table. Therefore no more shall be said 
except that, so far as we can judge, the amateur 
who will study this book and profit thereby 
must be a good deal more than ‘‘ moderately 
advaneed.’’ Those who do so will not have 
thrown away their time and thought. The 
little volume is printed in good, legible type, 
and is well turned out, There is no index. 


Modern Billiards, by John Roberts, Jun., 
edited by F. M. Hotine (Pearson), is a book 
of an entirely different description. It claims 
to be ‘‘ distinctly an unique book. It is totally 
unlike any work on the game of billiards ever 
before published, and nothing between its 
covers can be found in any other book,”’ with 
the exception of the first thirty-five pages, 
which appeared under the title of ‘The Game 
of Billiards, and How to Play It,’ a treatise 
which frequenters of the Egyptian Hall may 
recollect as somewhat energetically advertised 
before the commencement and after the close 
of exhibition games a few years ago. Like 
most sweeping statements, this claim to 
originality requires some modification. <A 
great proportion of the contents ‘‘ between 
its covers’’ is very familiar to every one 
acquainted with the literature of billiards, 
and if what has already appeared in papers and 
periodicals specially devoted to the game, and 
in other journals, such as Bell’s Life, were 
omitted, the residuum would be scanty and the 
covers eloser to each other than they are now. 
Nevertheless, the book is welcome. The sketch 
of Roberts's career must always possess in- 
terest, for his play was exceptional; his 
instructions and practice strokes are most 
excellent, whilst much may be learnt by study- 
ing an actual break which is reproduced in 
detail. Typical breaks by other well-known 
Players are shown by means of small diagrams, 
which greatly assist an experienced player in 
following the game. The volume concludes 





with the rules for championship games (pub- 
lished in the Sportsman of January 11th, 1870), 
followed by descriptions from Bell’s Life of the 
matches. To these is added the story of the 
Roberts-Dawson match, which can scarcely be 
considered worth reproducing; the whole in- 
terest lay in the fact that the game was on 
even terms. The championship was not in- 
volved, but the game was successful from a 
money point of view, though often the display, 
particularly by the champion, was, to say the 
least, mediocre. 


Mr. Philip Evered describes his book, Stag- 

hunting with the ‘*‘ Devon and Somerset,’’ 1887- 
1901 (Exeter, Commin; London, Chatto & 
Windus), as 
“an attempt, by collaboration of the camera and the 
pen, to reproduce some of those delightful scenes 
which fall to the lot of the favoured few who pursue 
the wild red deer of West Somerset and North 
Devon...... Covering the years from 1887 to 1901, it 
touches on events not hitherto described, except in 
cursory form, and strives to bring home by the aid 
of the photographic studies how the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds look to-day amid the beautiful 
surroundings of their moorland home.” 
The description is just, and the attempt is, 
to a great extent, successful, a result to be 
expected from an author so fully qualified to 
deal with the subject. His style in describing 
various runs is of that kind supposed 
to be specially dear to sporting readers, 
though less attractive to others; yet, as his 
public will be found among sportsmen in 
general and those about Exmoor in particular, 
this is perhaps not to be blamed. He enters 
a protest against that most careless and repre- 
hensible practice of throwing away bottles or 
broken glass, which is unfortunately by no 
means confined to his locality and is a fruit- 
ful source of injury to man and beast :— 

“It may, perhaps, not be out of place to repeat 

here the well-worn caution to visitors to the wild 
West Country, as to the cruelty of throwing broken 
glass and bottles away in the heather or in the moor- 
land or woodland streams. Whether they are riding 
on a coach top or enjoying a picnic lunch at a meet 
of the Staghounds, to throw away an empty bottle 
or shattered tumbler, even in what appears the least 
frequented spot, is laying a most dangerous snare for 
the gallant hounds and horses thatfare sure to sweep 
in haste over the spot sooner or later. Glass will 
remain for years with its cruel edge still keen in the 
bed of the river or brook down which the great 
hounds will presently come, pressing close to their 
sinking quarry, or will lie like a venomous snake 
amongst the heather and the grass, ready to stab at 
the prancing hoof or cut deep through muscle and 
tendon and artery, giving the smooth open wound 
which takes so long to heal.” 
That is well said, and in Scotland, where chil- 
dren run with bare feet, the scope for injury 
is enlarged. The get-up of the volume reflects 
great credit on all concerned, the type is good, 
the margins are ample; but a book of this class 
should have an index. 








YALES OF ADVENTURE. 

In Capt. Ishmael: a Saga of the South 
Seas, by George Griffith (Hutchinson & Co.), 
the hero is an English- bred German of 
refined manners and beautiful morals, who 
claims descent from Vikings and calls 
himself a world-outlaw and a sea - rover, 
but for all his chivalry and humanity 
is a pirate, with a mission, however, self- 
imposed, to suppress ungentlemanly piracy 
and protect Pacific islanders from the horrors 
of civilization. Mr. Griffith lays his plot on 
impossible or at any rate ideal lines. The 
hero rescues, loves, and weds in sensational 
circumstances the ninth or tenth reincarnation 
of the soul of his and her very-great-grand- 
mother, whose husband shed innocent blood in 
1492 and in punishment had to live until 1792. 
After some two centuries of successful piracy 
he is converted by the Wandering Jew, and 
lives in solitude and penitence among his 
fabulous riches for fifty years, when he is 
absolved by a monk doomed to similar longevity ; 





whereupon priest and penitent die promptly, 
somewhat in the style of She. His heir, the 
hero, becomes by far the richest and most 
powerful man on earth. He and his ‘‘ ber- 
serker’’ gunner and some of their adventures 
faintly recall ‘ Westward Ho!’ Several stirring 
incidents might have been made more thrilling 
by a less tame style of narrative and diction. 
A ten-line specimen of ‘‘ the quaint old Eng- 
lish’’ of the seventeenth century (p. 184) is 
only distinguished from the language of 1901 
by one ‘‘ye’’ and one ‘‘hath.’’ Perhaps this 
saga may suit members of the Psychical Society, 
though the only marked effect of several rein- 
carnations is to enable the lady who had been 
more or less her own ancestresses to hypnotize 
a very unpromising subject at a most critical 
juncture. 


Mr. E. W. Hornung is too modest in sup- 
posing that his cricketing burglar is forgotten. 
A. J. Raffles was great in a former book, and 
in The Black Mask (Grant Richards) is still 
well in the forefront among modern thieves of 
fiction. Mr. Hornung’s clear, natural English 
has a good deal to do with this pre-eminence, 
as well as his ingenuity. 


The Purple Cloud. By M.P.Shiel. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—A weird romance of Mrs, Shelley’s 
which has not enjoyed the long popularity 
of her ‘ Frankenstein’ was entitled ‘The Last 
Man,’ and dealt with the experiences of the 
one man left in a world of dead humanity. 
Mr. Shiel in his latest story has taken the 
same grim theme, and has worked upon it with 
considerable success. His last man may be 
looked upon as escaping the general doom of 
humanity by the very means which made him 
bring it about. We are introduced to the 
novel theory that the secret of the North Pole 
can only be won by a disobedience as flagrant 
as that of Adam and Eve in Eden; cupidity 
makes the winning of that secret finally cer- 
tain, for a sum of 175,000,000 dollars is be- 
queathed to the man who first reaches the 
Pole, and the man who qualifies for the prize 
is a certain Dr. Adam Jeffson. How he be- 
comes a member of the Boreal’s expedition, and 
how a series of tragic circumstances cause 
him to be the first man at the Pole, are excit- 
ingly set forth. His success has been, so to 
speak, the signing of the death-warrant of the 
world, for a mysterious purple cloud has slowly 
but certainly passed around the globe, caus- 
ing instantaneous death to all who breath 
its influence; and its subtle power is such 
that it penetrates everywhere, except to Jeff- 
son’s point of distant security. The last man 
slowly wins his way back to Europe and finds 
everybody dead. He is a man of varied know- 
ledge, who single-handed can run a large 
vessel propelled by liquid air, can manage a 
railway engine or a motor, and is thus able 
to go everywhere and describe the general 
desolation in all parts of the world. We 
should perhaps add that the new Adam dis- 
covers a miraculously preserved Eve. Vividly 
imagined and written with considerable ability, 
the story comes perhaps as near to success as 
a writer can in so difficult a genre, 


A Losing Game. By Hume Nishet. (White 
& Co.)—The author has probably seen a good 
deal of the vivid, rough-and-ready sort of 
life of the colonies, and so long as he 
sticks to his rough-and-ready descriptions of 
the same he is generally tolerable company 
for a reader whose literary nerves are not too 
sensitively attuned. For the rest, this story of 
the brutal old convict days in sunny Australia 
is as full of incident, crime, and hairbreadth 
escape as the most gluttonous juvenile could 
desire. The morality is shoddy, though it is 
possible that a very young reader may not 
detect this. We are sure that the author has 
not, for his part. The description of the 
public flogging of convicts in Sydney, faithful 
enough to the reality, is revoltingly hideous, 
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One would suppose that sufficient had already 
been written upon this subject. 

The Golden Spur. By J. 8S. Fletcher. 
(Long.)—If it is fair to divide contemporary 
fiction broadly into two classes, railway novels 
and others, Mr. Fletcher’s book must be 
assigned to the former. It is decidedly 
below the level of his previous work: the plot 
is, to say the least, highly improbable; the 
characters seem to us unreal; the villain is 
from the first but thinly disguised, and the 
final scene in the cellar gruesome enough to 
be unpleasant. It is a sensational story, in 
fact, and may be welcomed as such by those 
who like this sort of thing. 


The Road to Frontenac, by Samuel Merwin 
(Murray)—a plain story of an interrupted 
voyage up the St. Lawrence from Quebec to 
Frontenac, undertaken in 1687 by two French 
officers escorting an attractive, spirited 
girl, with a Jesuit father as chaperon—is 
apparently intended not only to please, but 
also to illustrate French policy in Canada 
by recounting a significant episode of early 
Canadian history about half way between the 
founding of Quebec and its cession to the 
English. The leader of the party is a brave 
and high-principled French captain, who has 
lived as the ‘‘ Big Buffalo’? among the Onon- 
dagas. But he has been implicated in a 
treacherous outrage on some Iroquois Indians 
of this tribe, so that the four adventurers are 
attacked and captured at La Gallette. Fierce 
fighting, dire peril, and resourceful diplomacy 
are relieved by some quiet love-making under 
difficulties. The composition is generally good 
in a simple style, though occasionally careless. 
But for a little too much Redskin oratory, the 
narrative moves along smoothly and briskly. 
The characters of the four chief actors are 
delineated sufficiently for a tale of lively in- 
cident, though without elaboration. 

Willowdene Will. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(Pearson.)—This book is amusing and answers 
all the requirements of a good story about 
highwaymen. Will, the ‘‘King of Cumber- 
land,’’ is all that the romantic imaginations 
of hysterical ladies used to imagine a gentle- 
man of the road. He is courteous to the sex, 
large-handed to the poor, merciless to wicked 
sheriffs and the base minions of the law (we 
were unaware that the sheriff was such an 
important and permanent personage in the 
eighteenth century as Lord Traquair is repre- 
sented, but that is a pure detail); and he 
possesses a wonderful mare, which, besides 
leaping turnpike gates and never tiring in 
the orthodox manner, is endowed with a 
number of gifts hitherto unheard of in a 
horse, such as boxing with her front feet, and 
others for which the reader is referred to the 
book. Historical characters are brought in 
more or less appropriately in the shape of the 
Young Pretender and George II., who is not 
at all badly sketched; but some injustice is 
done to Butcher Cumberland, who was cer- 
tainly not a coward physically, as here repre- 
sented. Altogether it is a bright story, 
the interest of which never flags. 

The Peril of the Prince. By Headon Hill. 
(Pearson.)—From the point of view of readers 
of fiction whose appetites demand raw, crude 
sensation this book is good ; but otherwise it is 
bad. It has been fairly argued that, by the devo- 
tion of columns to the printing of sensational 
details of crimes and their perpetrators, and 
especially of anarchistic crimes, our news- 
papers doa good deal of harm. Here anarchists 
attempting to follow up in England the attempt 
of the crazy lad Sipido upon the life of the 
King (then Prince of Wales) figure as men 
wielding great powers, possessed of a wonderful 
and far-reaching organization, using by means 
of blackmail the fortunes of wealthy men, and 
drawing members of the aristocracy within 
their criminal circle. They obtain wealth 


easily; they live in dashing, picturesque style ; 





they exercise power of life and death over 
many people; they come on many occasions 
within an ace of accomplishing their cowardly 
designs upon the Prince’s life; and in the end 
they are expelled from the country with a 
caution, and we are given the author’s cheap 
concession to morality—‘‘ they cannot play 
tricks upon British soil’’! He has been at 
great pains to show in an exciting manner 
that they can play all sorts of tricks, including 
theft, blackmail, and murder, and that the 
penalty they have to pay is simply that of 
leaving England for their native shores. 

A Soldier of Virginia: a Tale of Col. Wash- 
ington and Braddock’s Defeat. By Burton 
Egbert Stevenson. (Duckworth & Co.)—The 
title-character, according to the established 
rules of fiction, is Capt. Thomas Stewart, 
whose birth, parentage, education, and love- 
making are chronicled in the autobiographic 
form; but there is enough said about Col, 
Washington’s early military training to make 
him the most interesting character of the 
story. Washington as loyal subject and soldier 
of King George III., Washington in the pangs 
of surrender and then of rout, comes almost 
as a novel conception to English readers. But, 
like Frederick the Great, Washington learnt 
sound military science through defeat in 1754 
and 1755. Even as our irregular troops have 
won laurels in South Africa, the Virginian 
militia distinguished themselves at Fort Du- 
quesne when unseen foes put Braddock’s 
regulars to rout. In several critical moments 
of this spirited and graphic narrative Wash- 
ington plays the part of deus ex machina. He 
evacuated a fort, by a curious coincidence, on 
July 4th. In the last chapter, supposed to be 
written shortly before 1774, the part played 
by Washington and the provincial levies in 
securing the frontiers against French and 
Indian invasion should have been noticed. 








RECENT VERSE. 

Hawthorn and Lavender, with other Verses. 
By W.E. Henley. (Nutt.)—Every unprejudiced 
person will recognize the merits of Mr. 
Henley’s poetry, which are as conspicuous as 
its defects. Rhetorical vigour, not to say 
vehemence, distinguishes whatever he writes. 
He is intense, passionate, defiant, 

with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing. 
Many, like ourselves, must have hoped that 
as time went on the flame might burn less 
fiercely and with a steadier glow. His new 
volume includes some fine pieces, notably 
‘Last Post,’ the sombre but graceful stanzas 
on the passing of summer, which might almost 
have been signed by Matthew Arnold, and in 
a lighter key the melodious lines, 

Allin a garden green 
Tbrushes were singing, 
which would not be out of place in an Eliza- 
bethan song-book. It is a pleasure to read 
Mr. Henley when the softening touch of 
reminiscence has tempered his brilliancy. Of 
his verse as a whole we can only say that its 
appeal is too striking. Intensity fatigues and 
irritates, without a delicate reserve to heighten 
and a sense of contrast to relieve it: the 
large utterance becomes merely loud. Mr. 
Henley seems to have impressed on his Muse 
the obligation of showing herself emphatically 
alive. We would gladly have taken that for 
granted and been spared her swaggering 
assertion of vitality in phrases that go near to 
prove something else. He is a master of slang, 
and in ‘ London Types’ uses it freely. These 
are capital photographs, which may be in- 
teresting a hundred years hence; but they 
are not pretty, and we are loth to call them 
art. When slang intrudes into serious poetry, 
the result is lamentable. What could be 
worse than ‘‘ shed my duds”’ at the end of a 
solemn valediction? ‘‘ An old, black rotter of 
a boat’”’ frankly will not do. The ambitious 





memorial verses on Queen Victoria are strangely 


unsuited to their subject. Here dignity ang 
simplicity would have outweighed all the 
rhetoric in the world, and Mr. Henley’s 
declamation is neither simple nor dignified, 


The Muse of Mr. C. M. Masterman displa 
: ‘ 2 plays 
in Folia Dispersa (H. W. Bell) a rather 
spasmodic inspiration. Hardly once in the 
fifty pages does she arrive at ordinary lucidity 
of utterance. She foams and frets, spatters 
her capitals, disregards her punctuation, and 
omits her parts of speech in a quite traditional 
frenzy. She is 
Interrogant of Time, whither ? And Whence ? 
Of Cadiz she declares :— 
Still Empress, tho’ discoronate, sitt’st ! Still art 
White City of the Ocean; Wonderful! 
She complains of 
A tortured tortuosity of brain 
And nerve! 
She invokes Beauty :— 
Imperatrix ; Enchantress ; Goddess mine! 

Holding ; not. less than th’ antique Goddess Trine; 
Heav'n; arth; Hell’s self, thine empery within ; 
Grant me but Fire! Of Sanctity, or Sin; 

Love's loftiest height ! Depth, deadliest, of Desire}! 
Careless to th’ uttermost, I ask but—Fire! 

We have no desire to be flippant (though if 
flippaney is not in place in reviewing minor 
poetry, when is it?), and we will leave 
readers to answer this demand. It is only 
fair to quote Mr. Masterman at his best :— 
A PORT’S FAREWELL. 
Poor Child! I let thee go! For evermore 
Be free! As tho’ we ne'er had met, so part ; 

Unkissed ; by ways diverse; for thus thine heart 

May heal! Fly thou Love’s avaricious shore! 
Its quicksands of the brain, fly! Allis o’er! 

’Tis time we, on our separate journeys, start 

Know that, unto my mountain-peak of Art, 
Love would but cloy my wings; lest I should soar 
I bave no lot in you! Her fate beware, 

Who loved the Lightning ! Be content you were 

The window, that my soul, awhile, glimpsed thro’ 
Into th’ encloséd Garden of fair rhymes ! 

I did but love your beauty; and, at times, 

Your Love! But never simply, solely, you ! 
This best does not, we think, amount to 
much; and it requires thirteen marks of 
exclamation. 


In An Iseult Idyll, and other Poems (Lane), 
Mr. G. Constant Lounsbery shows a consider- 
able gift of facile, and at times musical versi- 
fication, when he does not try his hand at 
English sapphies. He has told again very 
prettily the story of Ulysses and the sirens; 
though it is characteristic of the modern bard 
that he should have expanded the eight or ten 
austere lines in which Homer has told us all 
that we know about the sirens into nearly ten 
times that number, and thrown a little dash 
of sensuality into their attraction, of which 
the original suggests no trace. The song that 
Mr. Lounsbery’s sirens sing is very graceful; 
but somehow it does not move us like ‘* Come, 
worthy Greek.’’ Still, on the whole, we 
prefer it to the Swinburnian echoes, without 
the Swinburnian melody— Mr. Swinburne 
would not have given “‘ sang,”’ “‘man,”’ “‘ than,” 
‘‘nang,’’ as a satisfactory group of rhymes— 
of which the poems afford several examples. 
The book appears to have been printed in 
America, but neither type nor orthography 
would have betrayed the fact. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

God save King Alfred (Macmillan & Co.) 
is one of the Rev. E. Gilliat’s historical nove- 
lettes. On the whole, the fine character of 
the great king is worthily set forth; but the 
Atheling, afterwards Edward the Elder, takes 
so prominent a place that the book might as 
well have been named after him as his father. 
Egwina also is much in evidence, and Mr. 
Gilliat has no doubt of the legitimacy of 
Athelstan. John Scotus and Asser are respon 
sible for a good deal of improving conver- 
sation; but though the former introduces his 
celebrated pun, the style of wit in ‘‘ Anglekin’ 
—the banter, as our author calls it—is not 
excruciatingly brilliant. There is somewhat 
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too much of the ecclesiastical element in the 
story, perhaps, but that is true to the period 
when heathendom and Christendom contended 
at death-grips. 

Jack Ralston; or, the Outbreak of the 
Nauscopees, by Hampden Burnham (Nelson 
& Sons), can be recommended not only to 
those who delight in hunting and shooting 
and the ways of wild Indians, but also to 
more serious readers, who will find in it 
a graphic picture of life as it is lived in 
Labrador. Jack Ralston was chief clerk at 
Fort Hope, a station of the Hudson Bay 
Company, whence he made several expe- 
ditions to explore the unknown land to 
the north-east, but was thwarted by the 
Indians, who regarded it as their happy 
hunting-ground. The climax of the story is 
reached when the Nauscopees, aided by the 
renegade wolf-hunter Nanoak, make an attack 
upon the fort, which is only saved by the 
timely appearance of a body of trappers. 
“The Polar Bear,’’ whose feats of strength 
are truly marvellous, is Jack’s rival in 
love, and ultimately dies by his hand. Much 
is told us of the life and habits of the Eskimos, 
and we get even occasional sentences of their 
language. The book is carefully written, 
but we think some of the moralizing (both 
of the author and his creations) might have 
been spared us. 

The Young Pearl Divers, by Lieut. H. P. 
Whitmarsh (Macqueen), describes the wonders 
of the ocean as seen by two young Australians, 
who, leaving an up-country station in search of 
grazing ground during a drought, first en- 
counter a tribe of blackfellows, ruled over by 
a muscular chief from Tyrone, and afterwards 
become sole occupants (with the exception of a 
Malay pearl-diver) of a volcanic island, used 
by the fishers for the precious oyster. These 
unfortunate people have been lost inacyclone, 
and Harry and Tom fall heirs to their ship and 
diving plant. Coincidence is much in demand 
for the development of their fortunes. The 
salvage of a ship, the rescue from the derelict 
of their unknown uncle and cousins, the 
possession of the pearl of great price, which 
enables them, after their marvellous return to 
civilization, to redeem their father’s lands, are 
felt to be but natural rewards for the enter- 
prise of these young colonial Britons. 


In The Argonauts of the Amazon (W. & R. 
Chambers) Mr. C. R. Kenyon strikes a new 
vein. His trio of adventurers set forth up the 
Amazon for Peru on the ancient quest for the 
lost treasure of the Incas. They meet, of course, 
with a bewitching maiden, the daughter of the 
monarch who maintains in a mountain region 
his sway over the remnant of that ancient race. 
Unini plays to the explorers much the same part 
as she who whilome saved Amyas Leigh ; but the 
Peruvian princess remains in her native land. 
Boys will like the book. The fights with 
Indians, the perils of the river navigation, the 
miraculous escapes in the treasure house and 
in the subterranean waters, are set forth with 
much force and plausibility. 


One glance at The Nidding Nod, by Mr. H. 
Escott-Inman (Ward, Lock & Co.), reveals 
that it is not a fairy tale proper, but ‘un 
descendant bien descendu’”’ of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ’—that is, a story which seeks to 
win favour by setting before its readers a 
Series of highly marvellous and utterly 
improbable incidents, and ‘‘ far more besides.’’ 
‘The Nidding Nod’ is sometimes rather 
amusing, but there never was or will be 
another Alice. Even Lewis Carroll could not 
write a second story that any one cared to 
read. An incident in Mr. Inman’s story of 
‘The Elephant at the Zoo’ actually occurred. 
There really “was a lady, such a lady, lips so 
red and eyes so fair,’’ who sent her husband 
to buy a dozen buns for the “leading” 
elephant at the Zoo, and then sat down in 
front of its house and devoured them all 








herself before its very eyes. The writer can 
testify to the truth of the anecdote, for he 
witnessed the deed. Of writing fairy tales 
there seems no end, but will even a child 
ill provided with books care to read one in 
which Merlin jumps down his own throat and 
vanishes ? 

Little Citizens, written and illustrated by 
Edith Farmiloe (S.P.C.K.), is a pretty book 
on London children. The author's artistic 
powers are known, and her simple narrative 
is as effective in its way as the illustrations.— 
The Children’s London, by Charlotte Thorpe, 
illustrated by W. Luker, Jun. (Leadenhall 
Press), is a creditable account of some of 
London’s chief sights, well supplied with pic- 
tures. Our only complaint is that the glazed 
paper is not nice, and the book is rather heavy 
to handle. 

Ten Little Puppy Dogs, pictured by Cecil 
Aldin (Sands & Co.), is a happy expression of 
the artist’s ready skill in depicting animals. 


An Animal Alphabet, by H. B. Neilson 
(Blackie & Son), is good, as supplying several 
animals for each letter, but some of the verses 
contain puns too elaborate for young folks.— 
A Pantomime A B OC, by Roland Carse 
(Sands & Co.), though clever, exhibits sides 
of theatrical life which are unsuitable for 
the young.—The Tempest (Freemantle) has 
been excellently ‘‘decorated’’ by Mr. Anning 
Bell, to whose work the verb is certainly 
suitable. His Ariel is pleasing, and most of 
his figures are graceful ; the type used through- 
out is excellent. 


The Librairie Hachette have: sent us some 
charming Christmas books. Muets Aveux, by 
Jacques Morel, is excellently illustrated and 
well written. We only regret that the lovers 
did not marry after all, in spite of his eyes 
and her parents.—There is plenty of movement, 
however, and a marriage in the Bayswater 
Road to finish the narrative of Le Rubis de 
Lapérouse, by G. de Beauregard, who has 
ventured on some creditable English cha- 
racters. — Un Mousse de Sureouf, by P. 
Maél, introduces a capital French sailor-boy, 
who has plenty of piratical adventure, starting 
from British India at the beginning of the last 
century. There are several English figures 
and phrases introduced (‘‘a shakehand,’’ by- 
the-by, is new to us) here, and also in Héléne 
Corianis, by Madame C. Colomb. The heroine 
is an enterprising and brave young worker, 
who resolves to restore the family fortunes 
and deserves to be rewarded, even by ex- 
pedients which are vicux jew to the expert 
in novels. These last two volumes have the 
advantage of good illustrations and the draw- 
back of considerable weight. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Miscellanies. By Augustine’ Birrell. 
(Stock.)—It is satisfactory to find that the 
publication of Mr, Birrell’s ‘ Collected Essays ’ 
has not deterred him from further agreeable 
excursions in the ‘‘ ingenious way of miscel- 
laneous writing.’’ There are few essayists, 
indeed, to whom the discriminating reader 
turns with more certain expectation of enter- 
tainment mingled with profit. On the surface 
Mr. Birrell is all sparkle and glancing humour. 
No man handles a subject more lightly, with 
more care to let his art conceal his art, with 
more audacity of irrelevance in his incidental 
allusions tomatters not in hand. And beneath 
the armour of polished wit there is no man 
more deeply serious in his outlook, more loyal 
in his allegiance to what is best in letters and 
in life. To say that he loves a good book is 
no mere figure of speech, and he comes as 
near pessimism as an essentially genial and 
human thinker can well do in reflecting upon 
the popularity of bad books, the success of 
advertising charlatans, 





‘the rush of money into the magazine market, the 
growth of what is called education, the extension of 
the copyright laws, and the spread of what Goethe 
somewhere calls ‘the noxious mist, the dropping 
poison of half culture.’” 

Yet he is no pedant. He commends Matthew 
Arnold’s “‘ pocket scales for testing poets,’’ 
the habit of carrying scraps of Homer and 
Virgil, of Dante and Shakspeare, of Milton 
and Keats, in the head as a kind of standard 
of taste by which to try the werthless and 
commonplace when these are offered for 
admiration. But he advises those who have 
no Latin or Greek to read the classics in 
translations rather than not read them at all, 
and he has no tolerance for the affectation 
which pretends to admire, on the strength of 
a name, what secretly bores it. 

“To admire by tradition is a poor thing. Far 
better really to admire Miss Gabblegoose’s novels 
than pretend to admire Miss Austen's. Nothing is 
more alien to the spirit of pure enjoyment than 
simulated rapture, borrowed emotion. If after 
giving a classic a fair chance you really cannot 
abide him, or remain hermetically sealed against his 
charm, it is perhaps wisest to say nothing about it, 
though if you do pluck up heart of grace and hit 
him a rap over his critical custard, it will not hurt 
him, and it may do you good. But let the rap suc- 
ceed and not precede a careful study, for depend 
upon it it is no easy matter to become a classic.” 
This wise counsel is from a_ delightful 
causerie, ‘Is it Possible to Tell a Good 
Book from a Bad One?’ which was delivered 
in Edinburgh, that city whose be-wigged 
ghosts might be expected, as Mr. Birrell points 
out, to hurry once more into the dialectic fray 
at the sound of the word ‘‘Taste.’’ The rest 
of these ‘ Miscellanies’ cover a fairly wide 
field. In three of them, ‘John Wesley,’ 
‘Christian Evidences,’ and ‘What Happened 
at the Reformation,’ the interest is primarily 
theological. ‘The Ideal University’ is an 
academical address; ‘ The House of Commons,’ 
a worthy revenge for nights of weariness. 
The essays on ‘Walter Bagehot,’ ‘J. A. 
Froude,’ ‘ Robert Browning,’ and ‘ Sir Robert 
Peel’ are personal estimates. These Mr. 
Birrell does excellently, with shrewd judg- 
ment and without prejudice, and with a genius 
for getting at the root of a man’s personal or 
literary individuality, and showing the depen- 
dence of his work upon some ruling instinct 
or intention. Admirable, for instance, is the 
analysis of Bagehot, of the ‘experiencing 
nature ’’ which made his books the reflection 
of a man and not of a mere bookman, of the 
originality of thought which has proved a very 
quarry for more derivative minds :— 

“ Bagehot crops up all over the country, His 
mind is lent out; his thoughts toss on all waters; 
his brew, mixed with a humbler element, may be 
tapped everywhere ; he has made a hundred small 
reputations. Nothing would have pleased him 
better; his fate would have jumped with his 
ironical humour.” 

The only fault to be found with Mr. Birrell 
is that when he gets upon a favourite author 
he cannot resist quoting him. The quotations 
are always well chosen, illustrative, and apt; 
but they are sometimes inordinate in number, 
not as it were absolutely, but in relation to 
the comment into which they are introduced. 
And after all, when one is reading Mr. Birrell’s 
essays, it is Mr. Birrell, ‘‘not Lancelot nor 
another,’’ that one wants to read. 


Acton’s Feud. By Fred. Swainson. (Newnes.) 
—It is difficult to write a story of public-school 
life which seems at all real. But within 
the accustomed limits of improbability the 
tale before us could hardly be bettered. The 
‘‘feud’’ is between Acton and the captain of 
football, and arises from the latter’s deter- 
mined refusal to award Acton his “‘cap,’’ in 
consequence of his having committed a delibe- 
rate foul in the first match of the season. 
Acton, who is the bright particular star of 
every match except the final and most import- 
ant one, has no difficulty in persuading the 





whole school, by whom the foul was not 
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observed, to regard the captain, Bourne, as a 
*‘jealous bounder’’ and himself as a martyr. 
Many and various are the schemes which this 
fifth form Machiavelli engineers for his enemy’s 
undoing, from so laudable an outlet to his 
spleen as coaching up his house, hitherto 
despised, until it carries off the football cup, 
to the most deeply laid plot of all, which aims 
at securing the expulsion of his rival’s young 
brother. This occasions the big fight of the 
book, in which Acton, though fresh from 
boxing laurels, is defeated. An epilogue is 
added in the form of a good short story of a 
snowed-up train, the account of Acton’s hero- 
ism serving as a concluding apotheosis. Not 
the least delightful of the other characters in 
his véle of judicious observer and scrupulously 
impartial narrator of facts is the head boy of 
the school, by whom the story purports to be 
written. Altogether Mr. Swainson is to be 
congratulated on an excellent performance. 


In the second volume of the useful La Guerie 
au Transvaal (Paris, Cerf.) Col. Frocard and 
Capt. Painvin deal with that portion of 
the war on which it is most important to 
us to know the opinions of a _ distin- 
guished continental staff - officer like Col. 
Frocard and infantry officer like Capt. 
Painvin. The volume covers the period 
January, 1900, to January, 1901. We note 
only the points in which impartial foreign 
military opinion varies from the general 
opinion entertained among ourselves, but the 
maps are valuable, especially that which we 
reproduce here of De Wet’s ‘‘ raids ’’:— 
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Buller dragged about 650 ox-waggons, and 
could only advance thirty miles in five 
days in a movement in which the ‘success 
of his risky plan depended on celerity of 
execution.’’ The troops on both sides have 
faced heavier losses in attack than is generally 
supposed. The Carolina commando, in the 
Boer attack on Spion Kop, lost 50 per cent. 
At Pieters the Inniskilling Fusiliers and the 
Dublin Fusiliers suffered as heavy a loss, 
also without flinching. The infantry who 
surrendered against orders at Spion Kop are 
said to have been Lancashire Fusiliers, and 
those who, rightly, fired upon them and the 
white flag and the Boers who were disarming 
them, to have been Scottish Rifles. A similar 


incident on the other side is recorded in the 
unauthorized surrender of the French con- 
tingent, when Villebois-Mareuil killed with 
his own hand the British officer who was 
receiving the surrender, and was himself also 
instantly killed by that officer’s men. 


The 





heaviest loss recorded without surrender is 
that of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, 
serving dismounted at Spion Kop, which is 
given, apparently on the authority of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, as 62 per cent., with the 


note ‘‘ Buller says 40 per cent.’’ Colvile is 
blamed by the French officers for not saving 
the guns after Sanna’s Post. The number of 
the Boers at its maximum is put at 30,000 
with 8,725 ‘‘strangers’’—i.e., rebels and 
‘*foreigners.’’ Of the latter there were only 
200 Irish and 300 Americans, the Dutch and 
Germans being more numerous. The Boers 
and their allies have lost (up to what date 
exactly we are not told) 25,000 men, and 
ought, therefore, to have under 14,000 left. 
The opinion frequently stated in our columns 
in favour of organizing in time of peace the 
system on which army medical work is to be 
divided between the army and the Red Cross 
and other civil staffs is strongly supported by 
the French military writers. ‘‘ Farm-burning ”’ 
is condemned on military grounds as a failure, 
and as having been the cause of the prolonga- 
tion of the war. The continental view that 
modern arms ought not to prevent a vigorous 
offensive is insisted on as against the theories 
of M. Bloch. The use of mounted infantry as 
cavalry and of cavalry as mounted infantry is 
severely condemned. The conclusion of our 
authors is that we have thoroughly mismanaged 
our war, but that the Boers have thrown away 
their advantages. 

MEssrs. MACMILLAN send us a new issue 
of Prof. Sloane’s sumptuous Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, on somewhat smaller paper, but 
otherwise identical in form with the book as 
it first appeared a few years ago. We noticed 
it at that time, and need say no more about it 
now from the literary point of view. It is a 
pity that the opportunity was not taken to 
correct some small inaccuracies of names, both 
in the text and in the inscriptions to the 
plates, the most conspicuous of which perhaps 
are, in the former class, ‘‘ Collet d’Herbois,’’ 
and in the latter ‘‘ Lord Charles Whitworth.”’ 
The rules of nomenclature in the English peer- 
age are surely not so complicated but that a 
professor of history might grapple with them. 
We hope that the copy which has reached us 
is not a fair sample of the covering of the pre- 
sent issue. One sheet is loose already, and 
there seems every prospect that ‘‘fair wear 
and tear ’’ will have disastrous effects. 

THE second and third volumes of The Life 
and Deeds of Earl Roberts (Edinburgh, Jack) 
cover ‘the years 1858-79 and 1879-93. The 
narrative is on the whole clearly arranged and 
easily expressed, but it is unnecessarily diffuse, 
and disfigured by expressions which are unusual 
(e.g., ‘fa similar overlay,’’ ‘‘had ‘stole 
away,’’’ ‘fa more clamant necessity ’’), un- 
literary (‘‘galumphed,’’ ‘‘ scooted,’’ ‘‘foot- 
ling,’’ ‘‘ bufile-headed’’), or undignified (e.g., 
vol. ii. p. 106, ‘‘ The ‘self-denying ordinance’ is 
a favourite ‘tip’ in Russian diplomacy ’’). The 
study of frontier policy and Afghan operations 
is assisted by maps and appendices, and the 
general interest of the volumes is increased by 
a liberal supply of illustrations, one or two of 
which are a little antiquated for a work of this 
kind. Mr. Maclaren Cobban is not slow to 
indicate points of comparison and contrast 
between political and military methods in 
India and in South Africa. 


Mr. Nivmo’s tasteful reprint of Jesse’s 
works is commendable. We have before us 
sixteen volumes, containing his George Selwyn, 
Londonand its Celebrities, Celebrated Etonians, 
Memorials of London, and George III. The 
set is elegantly bound and illustrated, a 
desirable possession for any library, No doubt 
Jesse has been found wanting here and there, 
and new matter, as in the case of George 
Selwyn, may modify some of his statements, 
but his writing is eminently readable and 
interesting; he selected the effective things 





out of a waste of history, and his general views 
are sound. His ‘George III.’ will never hg 
superseded, as it contains much not to he 
found elsewhere. Such work as his seems to 
put out of court the necessity for books entitleg 
‘ History made Interesting.’ 


In the attractive ‘‘ Rochester Edition” of 
Dickens (Methuen & Co.) Barnaby Rudge hag 
now made its appearance. Even an ardent 
lover of Dickens may regard this novel more 
with admiration than affection. It has great 
merits, but they are the merits of other writers 
as well; the special qualities which can be 
found nowhere but in the master himself arg 
not conspicuous in it. For a judgment on the 
book, however, we may safely refer to Mr, 
Gissing’s introduction, an admirable piece of 
criticism. Mr. Kitton contributes a number 
of interesting topographical notes, to which 
the illustrations by Miss Alcock form a plea- 
sant accompaniment. 


EvEN those who are not followers of Lord 
Rosebery admit that he was a good Foreign 
Minister, and even those Liberals who do not 
wish him to lead their party wish him to be 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should 
the place be vacant in his lifetime. These 
facts give special weight to The Foreign Policy 
of Lord Rosebery (Humphreys), the author of 
which writes in the first person, but does not 
give his name. The book is in the main a 
reprint from the Contemporary Review, and, 
though partial, accurate and well informed. 

The Fireside Sphinx, by Agnes Repplier 
(Gay & Bird), is a book on eats, less philo- 
sophical and more historical than those of 
Miss Benson. The volume before us may be 
commended to all cat-lovers, and contains 
much that will please them. If poems were 
to be given, that of Joachim du Bellay, which 
is only mentioned, is the best. Allusions to 
the Italian legend on the subject of cats in 
the Garden of Eden, and to the cats of several 
ceat-loving cardinals, remind us of the Boutet 
de Monvel drawing of the archbishop entering 
heaven. St. Peter stands at attention, with 
the keys, as the archbishop strides in, mitred 
and gowned. But beneath his train there hides 
his cordon bleu, and under the cook’s skirt, 
surreptitiously, there stalks the cat. Our 
author makes the Duke of Norfolk’s cat, after 
the Mary Queen of Scots plot, come down the 
chimney in the Tower. Surely it was Lord 
Southampton’s ! 

Mr. W. H. Fircuerr has written in his 
well-known vivid style The Tale of the Great 
Mutiny (Smith, Elder & Co.), a story so ex- 
citing that it hardly needs so much of the 
present tense as he has thought it necessary 
to give us. Talking of historical authorities 
in the first chapter, not over graciously, Mr. 
Fitchett omits, to our surprise, Mr. Holmes’s 
‘History of the Mutiny.’ We think he hardly 
realizes the difficulties of such writing in this 
ease. His own account is, for its purpose, 
excellent, and may, we hope, lead to further 
study of severe historians. Some maps and 
portraits and a good index complete the 
volume. 

M. GeorGeEs CLARETIE, the son of the dis 
tinguished member of the French Academy, 
publishes, through the Librairie Moliére, his 
first book, De Syracuse a Tripoli, wne 
Mission en Tunisie, on which we are able 
heartily to congratulate him. It sketches a 
few points in Sicily, Malta, a journey in the 
protectorate of Tunis in search of native art, 
and the town of Tripoli. The humour is light, 
the description excellent, and the tone admir- 
able. At Malta M. Claretie shows a pleasant 
freedom from prejudice and acquaintance with 
English ways. He falls into one common 
French error when he writes ‘‘ Lord Chamber- 
lain ’’ for Mr. Chamberlain; the Secretary of 
State is ‘‘ collectively ’’ but not individually 
a ‘‘Lord,’’ He is no doubt one of ‘‘ the Lords 
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of the Council”’ for whom we pray on Sundays, 

and he was, when President of the Board of 

Trade, of which he is now an ordinary member, 

in another form, a ‘‘ Lord,”’ for the Board are 

still officially ‘‘the Lords of Trade.’’ These 
little distinctions are lost on Frenchmen, we 
fear. 

We receive from the Librairie Armand 
Colin of Paris Le Développement Economique 
de la Russie, by M. Machat, a volume in which 
are collected all the facts as to the natural 
riches of the Russian Empire and its present 
commercial position. The author thinks that 
French capital is not, from the point of view 
of trade, helping France by developing 
Russia: ‘‘ Notre alliée est appelée 2 nous 
dépasser en richesse, aprés avoir largement 
utilisé nos services.” 

FRENCH anti-clericalism is no more in the 
line of the Athencewm than is French clerical- 
ism. We can only note the appearance, from 
the pen of M. Yves Guyot, of Le Bilan Social 
et Politique de lV Eglise (Paris, Charpentier- 
Fasquelle), an attack on the Roman Catholic 
Church in Europe and in the two Americas. 
M. Yves Guyot dislikes the clericals as much 
as he does the Socialists, and hardly prefers 
even a Republican Pope to Karl Marx. 

WE have received the issue for 1902 of that 
indispensable mammoth, the Post Office London 
Directory, which is admirably bound for us by 
Kelly’s Directories, the publishers. It goes 
on increasing in bulk and usefulness; cor- 
rections have been made already of changes 
in this present month. We should be lost 
indeed (such is the carelessness of corre- 
spondents) without this inclusive and accurate 
guide.—Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage (Dean & Son) will be in special 
demand this year, and has been increased by 
some 130 pages. 

In the ‘‘ Library of Devotion’’ (Methuen & 
Co.) we have the Thoughts of Pascal, trans- 
lated by Mr. C. 8S. Jerram, and On the Love 
of God, by St. Francis de Sales, which Canon 
Knox Little introduces. Both editors write 
excellent notices of their subjects. 

The Warden and Barchester Towers, which 
represent the height of Trollope’s achieve- 
ment, have been added to Mr. Lane’s neat 
little edition of his novels. 

Messrs. BLAckwoop & Sons have rounded 
off their attractive ‘‘ Warwick Edition’’ of 
George Eliot’s novels by a volume of her 
Essays and another of her Poems. 

WE have on our table Robert Browning as a 
Religious Teacher, by A. C. Pigou (Clay & 
Sons),—Notable Masters of Men, by E. A. Pratt 
(Melrose),—Nicoméde, Tragédie, by P. Cor- 
neille, edited by J. A. Harrison (Macmillan) ,-— 
The Women of Orchids, by M. Dana (Tre- 
herne), — A Sportswoman’s Love Letters 
(Everett),—The Captain’s Fags, by W. E. Cule 
(S.S.U.),—Two of a Trade, by the Author of 
‘Val’ (Nelson),—The Lion Cub, by F. Whishaw 
(Griffith & Farran),—The Story of Catharine 
of Siena, by F. Witts (S.S.U.),—The Curse of 
Eden, by the Author of ‘The Master Sinner’ 
(J. Long),—The Dawn of Day, Vol. for 1901 
(S.P.C.K.),—and Poems of the Malay Peninsula, 
by R. Greentree (Wellby). Among New 
Editions we have The Country Month by 
Month, by J. A. Owen and G. S. Boulger 
(Duckworth),—and An Antarctic Mystery, by 
J. Verne (Low). 
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| MR. GLADSTONE AND HOME RULE. 

| Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., Dec. 10th, 1901. 

| In your notice of my ‘Life of Gladstone’ 
you say: ‘‘In Mr. Paul’s volume it [Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule scheme] drops upon us from 
the clouds in Gladstone’s address to his con- 
stituents in the autumn of 1885.’’ 

Your reviewer cannot have read my book. 
Ido not blame him. It is very dry. But if 
he will do me the honour of glancing at pp. 185 
and 186 he will see an account of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech on Mr. Smyth’s amendment to 
the address in 1882, which Mr. Plunket, now 
Lord Rathmore, described as ‘‘at least a 
partial surrender to the Home Rulers,’’ 
adding that Gladstone could no longer in 
consistency oppose the Irish demand for a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

On pp. 242 and 243 he will find an analysis 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ History ofan Idea,’ which 
was pubiished in 1886, with a pointed refer- 
ence to Mr. Plunket’s speech, and to the fact 
that the author had not objected to Mr. 
Plunket’s interpretation of his own remarks, 
On p. 221 it is pointed out that the sentences 
on Home Rule in Mr. Gladstone’s address to 
his constituents, dated September 18th, 1885, 
‘attracted at the time less attention than they 
deserved.’’ As a matter of fact, they excited, 
as I well remember, far less interest than 
the speech of 1882. H. W. PAvL. 


*,* Mr. Paul’s book was carefully read, and, 
on this point, re-read. Our reviewer, who had 
noted the passages to which Mr. Paul now 








calls attention, retains his opinion, and is 
unable to state it otherwise than in the form 
previously employed. That there was a 
scheme, supported by Mr. Gladstone, for the 
creation of an elective board for Ireland, 
before the Cabinet in the spring of 1885, is 
known from the speeches and writings to 
which we made allusion in our reviews of Mr. 
O’Brien’s ‘ Parnell’ and of Mr. Paul’s book. 
The reader of Mr. Paul would be likely to 
form the opposite opinion. We did not blame 
him for the omission, and, indeed, took it 
upon ourselves to suggest the reasons which 
had probably weighed with him in leaving 
‘‘vevelations ’’ to Mr. Morley. 








MONUMENT TO SHAKSPEARE AT WEIMAR. 
Peterhouse Lodge, Cambridge, Dec. 5th, 1901. 

THE proposal to erect a monument to 
Shakspeare at Weimar, which, after being 
adopted at a conference summoned to the 
Wartburg on April 14th last by the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, was approved: at a 
general meeting held at Weimar in May, has 
now taken definite shape. An _ influential 
committee, presided over by Dr. W. Oechel- 
hauser, with Hofrath FP. v. Bojanowski as 
vice-chairman, has been formed to carry the 
scheme into execution, the sum which it is 
hoped to raise being 50,000 marks. Weimar, as 
all your readers know, is the seat of the German 
Shakspeare Society, which, during the last 
twenty years, has done so much for the study 
of the poet, whose fame, cherished alike by 
Wieland, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe, is 
inseparably linked with the chief glories of 
German literature in the great Weimar age. 
Thanks again largely to Weimar, it is not 
less intimately associated with some of the 
noblest achievements of the modern German 
stage. 

IT cannot but think that any contributicns 
towards the Weimar Shakspeare monument 
sent from this country would be specially wel- 
come to the committee, and that their good 
effect would not be confined to raising the 
total of the subscription list. Subscriptions 
to the Weimar Shakspeare monument will be 
received by Kommerzienrath Dr. Moritz (of 
the firm of Jul. Elkan) in Weimar. My per- 
sonal excuse for asking you to allow me to 





Téry (G.), Les Cordicoles, 3fr. 50. 


make this suggestion ii your columns is my 
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connexion, which I regard as a high honour, 
with the German Shakspeare Society. May 
I add how vividly I remember September 3rd, 
1857, the centenary of Karl August's birth, 
when I had the good fortune to be present at 
the unveiling of Rietschel’s twin statues of 
Goethe and Schiller at Weimar, and what a 
pleasure it is tosee, even with the mind’seye, 
the Athens of the Ilm paying a similar tribute 
to Shakspeare? To him (as the prospectus of 
the Shakspeare Monument Committee reminds 
us) Goethe, with generous effusiveness, de- 
clared that he owed what he was, and, what- 
ever may be our estimate of the actual nature 
of this debt, few English lovers of Shakspeare 
will deny that no small part of it has been 
repaid by the self-devotion of German scholar- 
ship. But I will confess to a further motive 
for troubling you with these lines. Day after 
day we are forced to witness a renewal of the 
despicable, but only too successful, efforts to 
heighten and prolong the existing friction 
between two great nations whose historical 
inheritance is, in so large a measure, common 
to both. Whoever condemns these attempts 
will agree that no opportunity should be lost 
of testifying to that common love of things 
good and great which forms a stronger inter- 
national bond than even brotherhood of blood. 
A. W. Warp. 








EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY. 
December 15th, 1901. 

IF all readers of Mr. Edgeumhbe’s letter on 
Trelawny would also read my note, I should 
not trouble to answer your correspondent. 
The best reply is to extract the passages from 
the note, which Mr. Edgcumbe misquotes. It 
will be found on pp. 103-7 of vol. vi. of Byron’s 
‘ Letters.’ 

“An enthusiastic admirer of Shelley, Trelawny 
admired Byron more critically. In many respects 
the two men were antipathetic,and Byron made no 
secret of suspecting Trelawny’s accuracy. Millingen 
(‘ Memoirs,’ p. 113) says that Byron ‘observed of 
him “he could not, even to save his life, tell the 
truth.”’ Kennedy (‘ Conversations on Religion witk 
Lord Byron,’ p. 297) gives two instances in which 
Byron pointedly refers to Trelawny’s exaggerations.” 
After quoting the two instances, I refer to 
Trelawny’s letter, written to Stanhope on 
Byron’s death, and quote it as ‘‘ written in a 
generous tone.’’ By the side of this letter, I 
continue, should be read Trelawny’s 
“letter on Byron, written to Mary Shelley (‘Life 
and Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 117), four months later. ‘He 
took part with, and became the paltry tool of the 
weak, imbecile, cowardly being calling himself 
Prince Mavrocordato. Five months he dozed away. 
By the gods! the lies that are said in his praise urge 
me to speak the truth. It is well for his name, and 
better for Greece, that he is dead...... But he is dead, 
and I now feel my face burn with shame that so 
weak and degraded a soul could so long have influ- 
enced me. It is a degrading reflection, and ever 
will be.’ In estimating the historical value of the 
or of Byron which Trelawny has painted in 

is ‘ Records,’ the tone of his letter to Mary Shelley 
must be remembered.” 

In his letter to the Atheneum Mr. Edgeumbe 
states that, in my note, 

‘‘we are told, on the authority of Drs, Millingen 
and Kennedy, that Trelawny ‘was unable to speak 
the truth even to save his life.’ This is a serious 
charge to make against the dead in the presence of 
the living.” 

i can hardly condemn _ too strongly Mr. 
Edgeumbe’s perversion of my language. It is 
difficult to believe that the distortion is unin- 
tentional, because on it is based his whole letter. 
Mr. Edgeumbe himself says that Trelawny 
may have ‘‘embroidered his stories,’’ and 
that ‘‘he was, by temperament, subject to 
moods, and at such times every one in his 
estimation would rise or fall.’’ That is what 
my note says, and, so far as my own words go, 
nothing more. 


It is quite true that Mr. Edgeumbe, to whom 
I sent the rough draft of my note, endeavoured 
to persuade me to withdraw the references to 





Millingen and Kennedy, and the letter to Mrs. 
Shelley. Those references were placed there 
deliberately, and with an important object. 
Trelawny has painted a repulsive picture of 
Byron. If it is true to life, I, for one, should 
loathe a man, whom, on the whole, I greatly 
admire. I wished to convey a warning that 
the portrait was drawn by a writer who was 
prone, if I may quote Mr. Edgeumbe, to 
‘fembroider’’ facts, and whose estimate of 
persons varied with his ‘‘moods.’’ I do not 
think that I could have given the impression 
in a more temperate or impersonal manner. 
Still misquoting and distorting my note, Mr. 
Edgeumbe states that I represent Byron as 
doubting Trelawny’s ‘‘ veracity.’’ The word 
which I use is ‘‘accuracy.’’ The distinction 
is obvious and important. Suspicion of 
Trelawny’s accuracy is quite compatible with 
implicit faith in his honour. 

Mr. Edgeumbe speaks of my retaining the 
words to which he objects in spite of ‘‘ample 
warning.’’ By this grandiloquent phrase he 
refers to several foolscap pages in which he 
claimed deference as the final and critical 
authority on the character of Trelawny. I 
found myself unable to accept a claim, for 
which, with all his undoubted knowledge of the 
subject, he seemed to be by mind and tempera- 
ment unfitted. I could scarcely have wished for 
a stronger confirmation of my opinion than the 
letter which he has addressed to the A theneewm. 
In the first place, he runs a tilt against state- 
ments which I have never made, and labels his 
own distortion of my words as a ‘‘libel’’ and a 
“‘calumny.’’ In the second place, he writes 
a column and a half without producing any 
evidence to meet the real point. That 
Millingen’s book is ‘‘dead as a doornail’’ is 
no evidence that it is not true; that Kennedy 
was aman without humour does not prove that 
chaff may not contain a grain of fact; that 
Lady Blessington was enthusiastic over Tre- 
lawny’s magnificent qualities has no bearing 
upon the question of his habitual accuracy ; 
that the ‘‘ noble-hearted ’’ Shelley was devoted 
to him, or that Mrs. Shelley recorded her im- 
pression of him in ‘‘ letters of eternal fire,’’ 
will convince no one that his judgments of 
men, against whom he was, even temporarily, 
prejudiced, are always unimpeachable; and, 
finally, Mr. Edgeumbe’s worship of his hero 
will not remove the impression that Trelawny, 
in painting his portrait of Byron, may have 
expressed the same mood in which he wrote 
in 1824 to Mary Shelley. 

Mr. Edgeumbe hazards the suggestion that 
he may be thought to have treated the matter 
with too great seriousness. It is not the 
matter, but himself, that he takes too seriously. 

R. E. Proruero. 








A GREAT BUILDER OF THE OLD THREE-DECKER: 
F. W. ROBINSON. 
The Portico, Manchester, Dec. 14th, 1901. 
Peruaprs the highest tribute to the verisimili- 
tude of Mr. Robinson’s ‘Female Life in 
Prison’ and ‘Jane Cameron’ is to be seen in 
the circumstance that, in Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature,’ they are assigned to Mary 
Carpenter. ALEX. GORDON. 








‘* COKE.” 


THE etymology of the word coke has been 
practically given up. Both the ‘New Eng. 
Dict.’ and the ‘Eng. Dial. Dict.’ (rightly, as 
will appear) regard the word as identical with 
Prov. E. coke, cowk, the core of an apple, the 
heart or pith of wood or a horn, the coke 
being regarded as the hard core of coal left 
after other parts have been burnt. This 
links the sense with that of the Mid. Eng. 
colk, meaning the core of an apple, the 
core of a horn, heart of wood. Dr. Murray 
remarks :— 





ee 

“In form it agrees with O. Fries. olk, hole 
hollow, eye-hole,(?)....... E. Fries. kolk, hole......in the 
ground filled with water...... Du. kolk, hole, abygg 
whirlpool, gulf ; but the connexion of sense ig by 
no means established.” 

This is all perfectly correct and to the point; 
it remains to be shown how a word which 
means ‘‘ the core of an apple’’ can also mean 
‘*a whirlpool,’’ which happens to be the fact, 

The statement that the O. Fries. kolk means 
““eye-hole’’ is due to Richtofen, and is cer. 
tainly wrong. This is easily settled by the 
fact that the Prov. E. coke in the eye does not 
mean ‘‘eye-hole,’’ but the apple of the eye (as 
I should explain it), though the explanation 
given is “‘ pupil.’ The phrase given (omitting 
dialectal pronunciation) is, ‘‘ I didn’t do it by 
the line [i.e., measurement], but by the coke 
of the eye,”’ i,e., by the glance or by turning 
the eyeball in the right direction. It will be 
seen that the sense ‘‘eyeball’’ goes very 
much better than that of ‘‘ eye-hole’’ with the 
notion of a‘‘ core”’ or a hard lump of coke. It 
is, further, the eyeball rather than the pupil 
that can readily be moved about. 

Richtofen bases his explanation on the 
phrase, ‘‘ aghe biletzen, ieftha a colc egenzen, 
ieftha ut ebrezen—en half lif’’; i.e., for an 
eye closed, or an eye-apple pierced (lit. gone) 
through, or broken out, (let a man pay) half 
the whole wergild. It is obvious that the 
eye-hole cannot possibly be ‘ broken’’ or 
thrust ‘‘ out,’’ but the eyeballcan. Richtofen 
was thinking of the Du. kolk, a hollow; he did 
not recognize ‘‘eyeball’’ as a_ permissible 
sense. This can only be perceived by going 
to the right source. The word is really 
Scandinavian (perhaps specifically Danish), 
and we have to look at the Danish 
authorities, viz., Kalkar and Molbech, which 
have hitherto never been consulted. Kalkar 
duly gives M. Dan. kuli (also Icolck) as mean- 
ing the uppermost part of the throat or gullet, 
the astralagus (!) or ‘‘ kulk’’ under the chin. 
He also has ‘‘ nodosum tracheze arterize caput, 
dicitur larynx, strube, kolck’’; where strube is 
Danish for ‘‘ throat.’’ It is clear that what 
he really means is the Adam’s apple, or “ the 
projection formed in the neck by the anterior 
extremity of the thyroid cartilage of the 
larynx.’’ And further, the M. Dan. kulk 
means ‘‘a gulp, as much as one can swallow at 
once ’’; whence the verbs kulke, to swallow, 
and kylke, to choke. Compare Swed. dial. 
klk, a gulp. Molbech likewise gives, ‘‘Iculk, 
(1) the throat or gullet; (2) a gulp; kulke, to 
swallow, to gurgle in one’s throat.”’ 

Here is the key to the whole matter. The 
bit of the apple that Adam failed to swallow 
was the hard core. Hence the senses (1) gullet; 
(2) Adam’s apple; (3) hard core of an apple 
(and, by extension, of other things); (4) the 
apple of the eye ; (5) a gulp or swallow; (6) a 
gulf, pit-hole, whirlpool, and the like, as in 
Dutch and Low German. Cf. Latin gula, gur- 
gulio, gurges. WALTER W. SKEAT. 








“BOOKS WANTED.” 


However much any one familiar with the 
value of scarce books may be tempted to 
smile at the price offered by enterprising 
dealers through the medium of advertise- 
ments, is it not straining matters a little too 
far to decry the practice on the ground of 
‘¢ business immorality ’’? I have yet to meet 
even the collector who is averse to acquiring 
choice volumes at rubbish prices, and venture 
to say that the most cherished possessions of 
many ardent book-hunters are the rarities 
rescued from the twopenny box or the cata- 
logue of an unsuspecting bookseller. To 
follow your correspondent ‘‘ Book Collector’s”’ 
argument to a logical conclusion, it would be 
my duty, were I to happen upon, say, a Keats s 
‘Lamia’ on a stall marked 4d., to explain to 
the ignorant proprietor that he was doing 
himself an injustice, and to insist on paying 
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him 201. I fear very much that on such an 
occasion my sense of ‘‘ business morality ”’ 
would be exceedingly dulled. 

As Mr. Slater truly says, the number of 
people, particularly in country places, who 
have any idea regarding the true market 
yalue (a delusive phrase at the best) of rare 
pooks, is small indeed. Whether it be Jaud- 
able to endeavour to take advantage of this 
ignorance may be a matter of taste, but I 
certainly cannot see any greater crime in such 
a proceeding than in attending an auction 
sale with the intention of endeavouring to 
obtain property at the lowest price permitted 
py the ignorance or carelessness of others. 


December 11th, 1901. 

Unper “‘ Books Wanted”’ heading (Atheneum, 
7th inst.) appeared a brief note signed ‘‘ Book 
Collector,’’ in which your correspondent says, 
“There are certain booksellers...... from whom 
I refuse to receive catalogues, and these 
‘Books Wanted’ people are among them.’’ 

As many of the higher, as well as some of the 
lower, placed booksellers occasionally publish 
lists of books wanted, against which no reason- 
able objection could be raised, I believe that 
“Book Collector’’ really meant, but for 
brevity’s sake omitted to explain, that his 
refusal to receive catalogues applies only to 
those persons who issue lists offering ridicu- 
lously low prices. 

UnpriceD List oF WANTS PUBLISHER. 

*,* This is evidently ‘‘ Book Collector’s’’ 
meaning. His letter is clear to us, but we 
insert this protest as it does not seem so to 
others. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
sold last week the following books from the 
library of a gentleman deceased: Cohen, 
Histoire des Monnaies Romaines et Médailles 
Impériales, 8 vols., 1880-92, 161. Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 1877-9, 91. 10s. 
Architectural Publication Society, 1848-53, 
91. 10s. Egypt Exploration Fund (twenty-four 
memoirs), 1888-1900, 131. Latham’s Falconry, 
1633, 71. Martial and Naval Achievements 
of Great Britain, 2 vols., 1814, 161. Repton 
on Landscape Gardening, 2 vols., 1803-16, 
121, 2s. 6d. D. Roberts, Military Instruc- 
tions, 1798, 131. 5s. Spalding Club Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland, 2 vols., 1856-67, 101. 
L. Vives, Instruction of a Christian Woman, 
1557, 81. 5s. White’s Selborne, first edition, 
1789, 101. 5s. Angas’s South Australia, 1847, 
91. Burlington Fine-Arts Club Bookbindings, 
1891, 111. 5s.; European Enamels, 1897, 91. 10s. 
Cipriani’s Sketches and Drawings, 1789, 111. 
Gerarde’s Herball, 1597, 8/. 15s. Havell’s 
Views of Seats, 1835, 141. Parkinson’s Para- 
disi in Sole, 1656, 81. 15s. Racinet, Costume 
Historique, 1888, 121. 5s. Ridinger, (uvres, 
381 plates, 251. Siret, Premiers Ages du 
Métal, 1887, 101. 10s. Smith’s Virginia (im- 
perfect), 1626, 191. 10s. Collection Spitzer, 
6 vols., 1890-2, 28]. 10s. Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, first edition, 2 vols., Salisbury, 
1766, 1261. Rowlandson’s Sketches from 
Nature, 1822, 121. 10s. Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers, aviginal numbers, 1837, 111.15s. Walton 
and Cotton’s Angler, Pickering, 1836, 101. 5s. 
Grosart’s Occasional Issues of Rare Books, 
47 parts, 1875-81, 171. Pickering’s Common 
Prayer Reprints, 6 vols., 1844, 121.10s. Halli- 
well’s Shakespeare, 16 vols. fol., 1853-65, 681. 
Turner and Ruskin’s Harbours, artist’s proofs, 
1856, 131. 5s. 








Literary Grossi. 
‘Lasour Lecistation, Lasour Movys- 
MENTS, AND Lasour LEApDERs’ is the title of 


an important work just completed by Mr. 
George Howell, ex-M.P., which will be 





published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. It will 
throw considerable light upon the intentions 
of the Legislature in relation to questions 
arising out of the recent decisions in the 
House of Lords as regards picketing, the 
right of suing and being sued by trade 
unions, and similar matters. 


‘Women 1n Love: Eight Studies in 
Sentiment,’ is the title of a book of duologues 
which Mr. George Allen will publish early 
in February. The author is Mr. Alfred 
Sutro, the well-known translator of Maeter- 
linck, 


Dr. Conan Doytx has in the press a 
pamphlet on ‘ The Cause and Conduct of the 
War,’ which will be a plain statement, 
written from an independent standpoint, 
without any political or official bias. The 
pamphlet will be issued at cost price with a 
view to its wide distribution both at home 
and abroad. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for January con- 
tains the second portion of General James 
Grant Wilson’s reminiscences of ‘Thackeray 
in the United States.’ These comprise a 
number of original letters from the novelist, 
and in addition to several illustrations there 
is a portrait (hitherto unpublished) of 
Thackeray from a sketch by Count D’Orsay. 
Reverting to old tradition, the magazine 
starts the year with two new novels in serial 
form, ‘The Intrusions of Peggy,’ by Anthony 
Hope, and ‘The Four Feathers,’ by Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason; and fiction is further 
represented by a short story from the pen 
of Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch. There is the 
usual instalment of the ‘ Londoner’s Log- 
Book’; Mrs. Woods contributes a West 
Indian study, ‘At the Justice’s Window’; 
Mr. G. S. Street has an appreciation of the 
famous Duchess of Marlborough; and Mr. 
Innes Shand writes on Rigby, the eighteenth- 
century politician whose name Disraeli fitted 
on to Croker. 


In Maemillan’s Magazine for January Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, in a paper entitled ‘The 
Revival of a Language,’ reviews Mr. 
Downer’s recent work on Mistral. In the 
same number Col. Maude writes on ‘The 
British Officer and his Foreign Critics,’ and 
Mr. Jesse Quail gives some ‘Forecasts of 
the Future’ in the scientific and political, 
industrial and economic spheres. ‘The 
St. Louis of ‘The Crisis,”’ by Mr. J. M. 
Dixon, a present resident in that city, points 
out how carefully Mr. Winston Churchill 
bases his description on facts; F. E. H. 
contributes a paper on ‘ Pater’s Philosophy 
of Life’; while in fiction Mr. J. 8S. Thom- 
son has a complete story called ‘Gods and 
Little Fishes,’ and the scene of Mr. 
Alexander Macdonald’s ‘ Where the Pelican 
builds its Nest’ is laid in the Great Never 
Never Land of Australia. 


Messrs. Bett will publish early next 
month a small volume called ‘A. W. King- 
lake: a Biographical and Literary Study,’ 
by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, the well-known 
author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford,’ ‘ Win- 
chester Fifty Years Ago,’ &c. Since there 
is no separate biography of the author of 
‘Kothen’ and ‘ The Invasion of the Crimea’ 
has ever been published, considerable inter- 
est ought to attach to this memoir by Mr. 
Tuckwell, who has had the assistance of 
some of Kinglake’s intimate friends and 





acquaintances, including Madame Novikoff 
(*O. K.) and Mr. T. H. 8. Escott. The 
volume will contain several portraits. 

Tue title selected for Mr. E. F. Knight’s 
book on the tour of the Duke and Duchess 
of York, ‘Through Greater Britain,’ in view 
of the fact that this was thought to have 
too close a resemblance to the title of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s well-known book, has been 
altered to ‘ With the Royal Tour through 
Greater Britain.’ 

Mr. A. Romney Green will publish 
immediately, through Mr. Brimley Johnson, 
a volume of poems. The methods of the 
author are severely classical and restrained. 


Tue same publisher will issue immediately 
a small philosophical pamphlet by Mr. A. R. 
Waller entitled ‘The Civilising of the 
Matafanus.’ The brochure is an attempt to 
explain by means of similitude some of the 
perplexing elements in the present condition 
and past history of Christianity. 

THE new catalogue of Mr. Commin, of 
Bournemouth, contains an unusually inter- 
esting item in the original manuscript of 
‘Lusus Poeticus,’ by R. Graham of Gart- 
more (afterwards Cunninghame - Graham), 
the Scotch song-writer. A notice of him 
appears in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The little volume is inscribed 
‘‘Robertus Steel, Bibliopegus, dono dedit 
R. Graham,” and extends to twenty-five 
pages of MS. ; it is in a very ornate specimen 
of eighteenth-century Scotch binding, which 
gives the book an additional interest. 

Messrs. VirtvE & Co. write :— 

‘*Referring to Mr. Grant Richards’s letter, 
may we say in your columns that not only do 
we accept his very courteous explanation, but 
we sincerely regret that a careless reading of 
your note and an unfortunate phrase in our 
letter to you has placed him at the trouble of 
explaining? His ‘Book of Humorous Verse’ 
clearly in no respect conflicts with or was 
suggested by ours, and we wish it all success.” 

Miss BernamM-Epwarps’s novels ‘The 
Dream-Charlotte’ and ‘The Lord of the 
Harvest,’ translated into French by M. E. 
Dupont, of Rheims, will appear con- 
secutively as serials in the Signal, a daily 
Paris paper. 

Messrs. D. C. Hearn & Co. write to say 
that they are now the publishers of Dr, 
Moulton’s ‘ Short Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Bible,’ which we reviewed last 
week. The book was taken over from 
Messrs. Isbister & Co. on October Ist, with 
other publications for which that firm 
until then acted as English agents. 


Tue annals of France are being swept 
into the vortex of the alliterative contro- 
versy. In his presidential paper to the His- 
torical and Philological Section of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow on Monday, 
Mr. Neilson submitted detailed historical 
proof that the alliterative romance of ‘Gola- 
gros and Gawayne’ contains a scarcely 
veiled narrative of the famous expedition of 
the Black Prince from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Mediterranean in 1355 and of his victory 
of Poitiers in 1356. Points in this sur- 
prising and realistic interpretation are that 
Arthur is Edward III., Gawayne is the Black 
Prince, Golagros is King John, and Spyna- 
gros is—probably—the Captal de Buch. 
The commission of lieutenancy of Aquitaine 
to the Prince, his reception in Bordeaux, the 
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rally round him of the Gascon baronage, the 
march across the isthmus, and the approach 
to and failure to obtain the submission of 
the great fortress of Carcassonne (clearly 
denoted with its double dike, many towers, 
round keep, and rocky citadel in the poem) 
are all given their proper sequence in the 
poetic rendering. Subsequently Golagros, 
who is ‘‘royal” and who rides a white horse, 
is vanquished in combat and yields to 
Gawayne, just as in history King John on 
a white horse was beaten and captured by 
the Prince in 1356. Besides, just as the 
Prince punctiliously waited at table on 
his royal prisoner, so one man is served 
by the other, who refused to be seated and 
in person ‘marshallit at meat.” Later, 
Gawayne conducts Golagros to Arthur, just 
as the Prince led John to Edward III. M. 
Amours, editor of ‘Golagros and Gawayne’ 
in its standard Scottish Text Society form, 
was present at the meeting, and expressed 
his acceptance of the historical identification 
as conclusive, and his willingness now to 
believe that the poem may have been origin- 
ally written towards 1360. 

Tue jubilee number of the Leisure Hour 
contains an account of its progress from its 
first issue on January Ist, 1852, to the pre- 
sent time. Sir John Gilbert was for many 
years its principal illustrator, and he drew 
so rapidly that he would often design and 
complete an illustration while a messenger 
waited. Its first editor was Mr. W. Haig 
Miller, who after a few years was succeeded 
by James Macaulay, M.D.; he in turn gave 
place to Mr. William Stevens, who retired 
in 1900. The number is illustrated with one 
hundred excellent portraits of its chief con- 
tributors. Another attraction is an article 
on ‘The Mother of Parliaments,’ by Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, illustrated by Mr. Harry 
Furniss. 


Two new serials are begun in Zemple Bar 
for January : ‘ Lavinia,’ by Rhoda Brough- 
ton, a story of to-day; and ‘The Bonnet Con- 
spirators,’ by Mr. V. A. Simpson, dealing 
with the time when there were still plots on 
behalf of the great Napoleon in England as 
well asin France. Among the miscellaneous 
papers are an appreciation of Kate Green- 
away; ‘A Griffin Journeying,’ by Mrs. 
Cameron; some of the humours of ‘ Irish 
Clerics,’ by Canon Staveley ; a criticism of 
the ‘Gilbertian Libretto,’ by Mr. G. H. 
Powell; and a discussion of ‘Feminine 
Types,’ by Mr. Arthur Hood. The com- 
plete stories include ‘The Rescue of the 
Princess,’ ‘The Wolf of the Zwartruggens,’ 
and ‘ The Emigré.’ 

An almost unique copy of the 1714 
edition of Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ in the 
original sewed condition, with uncut edges, 
appeared for sale at Messrs. Hodgson & 
Co.’s rooms last week. This edition, pub- 
lished by Lintot, was the first in which the 
poem appeared in five cantos. A bound 
copy in the Grant sale in May of last year 
realized 5/. 7s. 6d., whereas this one, doubt- 
less owing to its condition, sold for no less 
than 50/. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. have been appointed 
by the French Government official agents 
for the publications of the Institut Francais 
d’Archéologie Orientale at Cairo for Great 
Britain, British India, and the United 
States of America. 





Mr. James A. §. Barrerr has been 
appointed sub-librarian of the London 
Library out of 149 candidates. Mr. Barrett 
was for two years assisting in the cata- 
loguing of the University Library. Edin- 
burgh; he edited an edition of ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ for Messrs. A. & C. Black; and 
has been engaged in the biographical sec- 
tion of the new encyclopedia which Messrs. 
Nelson have in hand. 


Dr. Hrrscure.p writes :— 

‘* With reference to the paragraph in your 
last issue regarding my work at Cambridge, I 
beg to state that I am at present merely engaged 
in classifying the Arabic portion of the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection.” 

THERE are to be four copies on Japanese 
paper of M. Claudin’s magnificent ‘ Histoire 
de l’Imprimerie en France.’ One of these 
is for the Tsar of Russia, a second for M. 
Loubet, a third for the King of Portugal, 
and the fourth for the King of the Belgians. 
Two volumes of this great work have 
appeared : these deal with printing in Paris 
during the fifteenth century; the third 
volume will treat of printing at Lyons in 
the same period; the fourth of printing 
in Paris in the sixteenth century ; and the 
last will embrace the very wide subject of 
the printing press in the provinces of France 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

A ueTreR from Tokio in the Munich 
Allgemeine Zeitung states that the Japanese 
Minister of Education has sent twenty- 
seven professors and tutors to Europe, where 
they are to reside for three years. They 
have been selected from six learned insti- 
tutions, including the Universities of Tokio 
and Kioto. Twenty-two of these scholars 
have been sent to Germany; the destination 
of the rest is not mentioned. 


A CONSIDERABLE part of the Chinese 
Imperial Library at Pekin is now in- 
corporated, aecording to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, in the Vittorio Emanuele Library 
at Rome, where it is being arranged by 
Prof. Nocentini andSignor Vigna del Ferro, 
who served as interpreter during the Chinese 
campaign. It consists of historical, geo- 
graphical, and philosophical works. There 
is a history of the Han dynasty and another 
of the Tsing dynasty. One geographical 
work runs to ‘‘ several hundred volumes.” 

WE note the appearance of the Report by 
the Inter- Departmental Committee appointed 
to inquire into the question of the employ- 
ment of children during school age (3d.). 
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A History of the County of Worcester. Vol. I. 
Edited by J. W. Willis-Bund, F.S.A., 
and H. Arthur Doubleday. (Constable 
& Co.) 

Mr. Dovsiepay, as general editor of the 

‘Victoria County History” scheme, has been 

fortunate in securing the co-operation of Mr. 

Willis-Bund, who is not only Chairman of 

Quarter Sessions and of the County Council 

of Worcester, but also the possessor of a 

great amount of information about the 

shire with which he is so closely identified. 

To this volume Mr. Willis-Bund contributes 

an account of the climate (including sta- 

tistics of rainfall and temperature) and the 
section on fishes, whilst he is associated with 


Prof. Windle in the clearly written articl 
on ‘Early Man.’ 

The geology of the county receives aj. 
mirable treatment at the hands of one of 
our best experts, Mr. H. B. Woodw: 
whilst the flowering plants are considered 
in an intelligent and careful fashion by 
Mr. John Amphlett, the bearer of a name 
well known and honoured in the county, 
Another Worcestershire man of much repute, 
Mr. R. F. Tomes, is responsible for the 
section on that ever-popular branch of 
natural history, the birds. The birds of 
Worcestershire number only 207, as com. 
pared with the 308 of Norfolk and 280 of 
Hampshire; but Worcestershire ornithology 
occupies 30 pages to Norfolk’s 25 and 
Hampshire’s 30. Hence there are much fuller 
details of the sort than were supplied in the 
first volumes of the ‘‘ Victoria County His. 
tories’ which were issued earlier in the year, 
It is satisfactory that this space could be 
spared, because so large a share of this 
section records Mr. Tomes’s own experiences 
as a careful and capable bird-watcher over a 
great number of years. It is practically the 
first attempt to deal with this portion of the 
Worcestershire fauna, and is specially inter- 
esting in its record of two great lines of bird 
immigration across England—namely, the 
valleys of the Severn and the Avon. Mr, 
Tomes was a witness, when a lad, of the 
immense and marvellous flight of Arctic 
terns across the county in May, 1842, 
There is not a little wholly original matter 
about these Worcestershire birds, parti- 
cularly in the notes on the missel-thrush, 
marsh-warbler, wren, hobby, corncrake, 
meadow-pipit, and lesser-spotted wood- 
pecker. The remarks on the dark-throated 
bramblings are also noteworthy, as well 
as the considerable decrease in swallows and 
martins. The notes on the cuckoo are 
scarcely up to modern ornithology, the fact 
that it uses its beak for depositing eggs 
having been long ago established. Certain 
of the statements, however, here put forth 
are clearly open to challenge. It is said of 
the wood-warbler : ‘‘ Although bearing con- 
siderable resemblance to the chiff-chaff and 
willow-warbler, the present species will not 
be confounded with them, being larger, and 
the wings relatively smaller.” Yet almost 
every authority specially distinguishes the 
wood-warbler byitslong wings. Morris gives 
the total length of the body of the chiff-chaff 
as 44 in., of the willow-warbler 5 in., and of 
the wood-warbler 5}in.; whilst the wing 
extent of the three species is respectively 
6in., 72in., and 83in. The statement also 
about the white on three outside feathers of 
the tail of the blue-headed yellow wagtail, 
distinguishing it from the yellow wagtail 
with two such feathers, seems open to grave 
doubt; it is not borne out by such first-rate 
authorities as Mr. Howard Saunders and 
Mr. Bowdler Sharpe. There is a tendency in 
these necessarily condensed essays on natural 
history to omit incidents that may be termed 
popular, but it is pleasant to note that Mr. 
Tomes has been able to include some of his 
more remarkable observations on nesting 
eccentricity. A pair of blue tits on one 
occasion took possession of his letter-box ; 
but the nest and first egg were removed on 
account of the damage done to the letters; 
nevertheless, eggs were still laid, without 





any nest, and were taken out day by 
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day, until the number of sixteen was 
reached, when at last the birds abandoned 
their unfortunate choice. At South Little- 
ton a wren constructed a nest in a pair of 
trousers hung up to dry, from which a 
brood was successfully reared, and took to 
fight. It is still more curious to learn that 
the well-known inquisitiveness of this little 
bird frequently leads to its untimely end on 
the banks of the Avon. When the closely 
woven wicker traps for eels are taken out 
of the water to dry in the autumn, they are 
found ‘‘ almost invariably to contain wrens 
which have entered the aperture for eels, 
and have failed to find their way out.’’ 

To Romano-British antiquaries at large, 
as well as to those specially interested in 
the particular county under treatment, the 
accounts of the settlement of the Romans and 
traces of their occupation in the different 
localities are simply invaluable. We 
sincerely hope that these chapters will 
continue to be written by Mr. Haverfield 
for the whole series. There is no sub- 
ject on which English antiquaries of the 
past—especially those of about a century 
ago—have indulged in such wild imaginings. 
Roads and tracks styled Roman have 
covered the face of some county maps like 
network, and yet have for the most part 
only existed in fanciful conjecture. A scrap 
or two of pseudo-Samian ware or an odd 
coin have been a sufficient basis wherewith 
to construct on paper a permanent settle- 
ment of considerable magnitude; whilst 
earthworks and ridges of every conceivable 
shape have been appropriated as Roman 
or thrown up to resist Romans, Queen 
Boadicea being credited with almost super- 
natural powers to enable her to appear 
behind these ramparts in nearly every 
county of the land. It is well, then, that 
all these fables, as well as the partial 
truths and the genuine discoveries of each 
shire, should be submitted to the crucible 
of Mr. Haverfield’s patient investigation. 
Nor is the result disappointing, for the 
residue of truth is sufficiently imposing and 
full of interest. Whilst destroying much 
rubbish and historical falsehood, the process 
places beyond doubt the marvellous and 
widespread influence that Rome had in the 
British Isles for some four centuries, even 
in districts far removed from her great 
camps or the barracks of her legionary 
forces. In Worcestershire there was a 
Romano-British civilization of the normal 
type, with road, town, and villa—the villa 
being the property of the large landowner 
who lived in “the great house,” and 
cultivated the surrounding land or ‘‘ home 
farm’’ by his slaves, and let the rest to half- 
serf colont, But the traces of every kind in 
this shire are sparse—far sparser than in 
the adjacent county of Gloucester. The 
population was probably very thinly dis- 
tributed, much of the area being either 
forest or swamp. Worcester is on the site 
of a small town or little settlement, whilst 
Droitwich, Kempsey, and Eckington were 
villas or centres of settled occupation. As 
to the roads, Worcestershire possessed two 
local ones, serving Worcester and Droit- 
Wich; whilst in the extreme east of the 
County can be traced some portions of 
two important roads, the so-called Rycknield 
Street and the Fossway. The latter do not 
really belong to the area of the county, 
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only grazing it, as it were, accidentally. 
The miscellaneous finds of coins, pottery, 
and the like are duly chronicled. 

The most noteworthy feature, however, 
of this fine volume is the annotated text 
of Domesday Survey, with an introductory 
essay by Mr. J. H. Round, which covers 
over a hundred pages, and is separately 
indexed. Mr. Round finds himself in full 
accord with Prof. Freeman and with the 
more recent writing of Prof. Maitland in 
regarding the Worcestershire survey as of 
exceptional historical importance. The great 
salt industry at Droitwich and the effect of 
the Norman Conquest on the considerable 
possessions of the Church are the two 
features of this survey that are of chief 
interest to the serious student of history, 
but many minor matters receive very able 
illustration. We cannot here enter into 
detail regarding the various fiscal and 
social problems of English life of the 
eleventh century that are discussed. 

The maps which form so important a 
feature of the “ Victoria County History” 
scheme fully sustain the repute gained by 
the previously issued volumes. Among these 
pages will be found geological, orographical, 
botanical, pre-historical, Roman, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Domesday maps, as well as 
a variety of sketch maps to illustrate 
successive occupations of early man. 








SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL. —Dec. 12.—Sir W. Huggins, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On 
the Action of the Spurge (Luphorbia hiberna, L.) on 
Salmonoid Fishes,’ by Dr. H. M. Kyle,—‘ Contri- 
butions to the Chemistry of Chlorophyll: No. VIII. 
Changes undergone by Chlorophyll in passing 
through the Bodies of Animals,’ by Dr. E. Schunck, 
—‘ The Result of chilling Copper-Tin Alloys,’ second 
communication, by Messrs. C. T. Heycock and F, H. 
Neville,—and ‘The Effective Temperature of the 
Sun,’ by Mr. W, E. Wilson. 


GEOLOGICAL —Dec. 4.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The Rev. G. J. Lane, the Rev. 
F. St. John Thackeray, Dr. A. Mitchell, and Messrs. 
EK. A. N. Arber, S. Clay, J. S. Flett, G. M. Fry, T. 8S. 
Hart, T. H. D. La Touche, H. J. Lowe, F. P. 
Mennell, A. B. Nowell, E. H. L. Schwarz, C. H. 
Stott, and L. Williams were elected Fellows.—Prof. 
Bonney exhibited «8 series of specimens of 
smaragdite -euphotide from the Saasthal. — Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish exhibited photographs of ‘ snow 
mushrooms” taken by him in January, 1901, at 
Glacier House, near the summit of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in the Selkirk Mountains, west of 
the Rockies (British Columbia), at an altitude of 
4,000 ft.—The following communications were read.: 
‘Ona New Genus belonging to the Leperditiade, 
from the Cambrian Shales of Malvern,’ and ‘The 
Sequence of the Cambrian and Associated Beds of 
the Malvern Hills, by Prof. T. T. Groom, with an 
appendix on the Brachiopoda by Mr. C, A. Matley. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — Dee. 4.— Mr. 
Emanuel Green, Hon. Director, in the chair.—Mr. 
A. C. Fryer read a paper on ‘ Fonts with Represen- 
tations of the Seven Sacraments.’ There are twenty- 
nine fonts known upon which sculptures represent- 
ing the seven sacraments have been carved. Six- 
teen are in Norfolk, eleven in Suffolk, one in Kent, 
and one in Somerset. The sacrament of baptism is 
usually portrayed by the priest immersing a nude 
infant in an octagonal font, and he is accompanied 
by acolytes holding the open book of the ritual and 
the casket of holy oils. (Frequently a woman is 
shown with the chrism-cloth and other figures are 
introduced.) The bishop is generally depicted on 
these fifteenth-century fonts vested in his long 
rochet and mozetta, or tippet, when administering 
confirmation. In every instance the candidates are 
represented as infants, and the child is held by the 
godfather or godmother, according as it is a boy ora 
girl. In the panel representing the Holy Eucharist 
the sculptor has usually shown the priest standing 
before the altar, elevating the chalice or the sacred 
Host. Candlesticks are found upon four of the 
altars, and acolytes holding tall flaming torches are 
depicted on five of the sculptures. At Woodbridge 





and Great Glenham the priest is communicating a 
manand a woman, who hold a houseling-cloth before 
them, while at Farningham the priest is genu- 
flecting after the consecration. The sacrament of 
penance is depicted by a priest seated in a chair 
shriving a kneeling penitent, who is frequently 
presented by an angel with wings spread widely 
over both priest and penitent. The evil spirit with 
horned head and dragon-wings is departing with 
his tail between his legs, crestfallen and con- 
founded, When the plaster was removed from the 
font at Gresham, in Norfolk, the evil spirit is said 
to have presented so dreadful an appearance that 
his figure was chipped away, and now only the out- 
lineremains. The sacrament of extreme unction is ad- 
ministered by a priest, who is represented dipping his 
thumb in the holy oil and anointing the dying person. 
The sculpture at Gresham shows a circular object 
placed on the bed, which is doubtless the dish on 
which four lumps of cotton-wool are placed in the 
form of a cross, with which the priest wiped the 
places he had anointed. The sacrament of holy 
orders is portrayed by the ordination of either a 
priest ora deacon. The bishop is generally vested 
in alb, tunicle, dalmatic, chasuble, and mitre ; and, 
holding his pastoral staff in his left hand, he lays 
his right hand on the head of the kneeling candi- 
date. Ifasub-deacon is being ordained a deacon, 
he is vested in a dalmatic ; but if a deacon is being 
raised to the priesthood he is robed in a chasuble. 
Several ecclesiastics accompany the bishop. One 
holds the open book of the ritual, another the casket 
of holy oil, while another is doubtless the arch- 
deacon whose duty it was to present the candidates 
for ordination. At Nettlecombe, in Somerset, while 
the bishop is ordaining a candidate, a barber, dressed 
in a short tunic, hosepv, boots, and round hat, is 
shaving a tonsure on the head of a figure seated on 
alow bench. The sacrament of holy matrimony is 
usually depicted at the moment when the priest is 
joining the hands of the couple and blessing them. 
At Brooke we find a woman standing behind the 
bride, holding on her arm a red veil, probably 
intended for the pall, which was held over the newly 
married pair from the Sanctus in the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist until the conclusion 
of the nuptial benediction after the Pater 
Noster. At Woodbridge the bridegroom is de- 
picted as placing the ring on the thumb, fore- 
finger, and middle finger, and finally leaving it on 
the third tinger of the bride, while the acolyte has 
partially closed the book, because the priest would 
say the words for the bridegroom to repeat in 
English. As the sculptures representing the seven 
sacraments occupy only seven of the panels of the 
octagonal fonts, the eighth is devoted to some other 
subject. Upon half the fonts under consideration 
the eighth panel is filled in with the Crucifixion. 
In seven instances the baptism of our Lord is 
portrayed, while on three fonts the Last Judgment 
is sculptured. At Great Witchingham the Blessed 
Virgin is shown in all the glory of her assumption, 
and at Loddon she is represented with the Holy 
Child. The martyrdom of St. Andrew is depicted 
on this panel at Melton, while at Burgh-next-to- 
Aylesham we find the donor depicted kneeling and 
in the act of presenting the font to the church. At 
Farningham, in Kent, the sculptor has shown the 
communion of the people; at West Lynn, in 
Norfolk, the Holy Trinity ; and at Nettlecombe, in 
Somerset, the Lord in glory. On three fonts the 
eighth panel is completely defaced. These’ fonts 
having representations of the seven sacraments 
upon them were made about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The one at East Dereham was 
carved in 1468, and the church accounts state that 
it cost 127. 13s. 9d.; but the one at Walsoken was a 
gift to that church in 1544 The women are 
represented in horned head-dresses on many of the 
fonts, showing that they were made about the 
period of Edward IV. The bridegroom in the panel 
for matrimony at Badingham has a round turban 
cap of the date of about 1485; and at Great Glen- 
ham and Woodbridge the woman appears in the 
butterfly head-dress, so that these two fonts may be 
dated about 1483.—The Rev. H. Bedford Pim made 
some interesting remarks in the discussion that 
followed. 





LINNEAN.—Dec. 5.—Dr. D. H. Scott, V.P., in the 
chair.—The following were elected Fellows: Lieut.- 
Col. A. A. Barrett, Mr. G. E. Bott, the Rev. W. 
Burgess, Capt. C. Donovan, Capt. A. T. Gage, Mr. 
E. J. Lewis, Mr. C. S. Nicholson, Mr. H. W. Potts, 
and Mr. J. F. Waby.—Dr. W. G. Ridewood exhibited 
nine specimens of abnormal sacra in the edible frog 
(Rana esculenta) and one in the common frog 
(R. temporaria). He referred to the fact that in 
1897 he had reviewed the literature bearing upon 
the subject of compound sacra in Anura, both 
normal and teratological, and stated that if all cases 
of abnormal sacra met with were to be briefly 
recorded, with diagrammatic illustrations, it might 
be possible at some future time to collate the 
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various modifications, and gain some insight into 
the principles underlying such irregularities. The 
specimens of R. eseulenta which he exhibited were 
all obtained from a batch of twenty-four large frogs 
sent from Germany. They were probably obtained 
from the same source at the same time,and might 
possibly have developed from the same spawn, The 
sacra of seven of these were similar in character. 
The eighth specimen resembled the first seven in 
the fusion of the eighth and ninth vertebra, but 
differed from them in that the diapophyses of the 
eighth vertebra were stout, and carried the ilia, 
whereas those of the ninth vertebra were slender 
and very backwardly directed. The ninth specimen 
presented a compromise between the two former 
types. The last specimen, thatof R. temporaria, for 
which Dr. Ridewood expressed his indebtedness to 
Dr. Willey, was more abnormal than the foregoing.— 
Some additional remarks were made by Prof. Howes. 
—Dr. J. H. Salter read a paper on ‘ ProtopJasmic Con- 
nexions in the Lichens.’ The investigations detailed 
were undertaken at the suggestion of Prof. A. Meyer, 
of Marburg, the lichens chosen for special study 
being Peltigera canina, Evernia prunastri, Usnea 
barbata, Cladonia furcata, C. rangiferina, and C. 
squamosa. One per cent. of osmic acid was used for 
fixing, dilute sulphuric acid for causing swelling, 
and chloral hydrate for clearing ; ‘ Bairisches Blau,” 
which is identical with Hoffmaun’s blue in its action, 
was employed for staining. Observations were 
made by a Zeiss one-sixteenth homogeneous oil- 
immersion objective, giving a magnification of 
1,600 diameters, and the drawings were made by 
the aid of the camera lucida. Sections through 
the body of the lichen, showing the cortex, 
gonidial layer, hypbe, and rhizoids, were dis- 
played on the screen, and the various forms of 
connexion of hyphz inter se or with the algal cells 
were pointed out. The author stated, in conclusion, 
that the observations tended to show that a complete 
anatomical union exists between the several tissues 
of the lichen thallus, due to the innumerable con- 
nexions which may be traced between the ultimate 
histological units, the segments of the hypbe.—A 
discussion followed, in which Dr. Davis, of Chicago, 
Mr. V. H. Blackman, Prof. Howes, and Dr, D. H. 
Scott took part.—Mr. F. Chapman read a paper on 
the Foraminifera collected round the Funafuti 
atoll from shallow and moderately deep water, 
with notes on new species from the sands of 
the reef slope. The descriptions were based on 
material collected by Profs. Soilas and Edgeworth 
David, and included samples from the beaches down 
to 200 fathoms and also from the reef slope. They 
serve as an index to the forms found in the reef- 
boring. Some idea of the richness of the dredgings 
may be gathered from the fact that no fewer than 
273 distinct forms are recorded from the dredgings 
taken between 16 and 200 fathoms. From these 
samples fourteen new species and varieties have 
been described. Among the more noteworthy forms 
recorded are the gigantic encrusting Polytrema 
planum, the reef-forming foraminifer Carpenteria 
raphidodendron, Cycloclypeus carpenteri (form B), 
and the anomalous Cymbalopora inrersa.—Some 
additional remarks were made by Prof. D’Arcy 
Thompson. 





MICROSCOPICAL.—/vor. 20.—Mr. W. Carruthers, 
President, in the chair.—Four microscopes of great 
interest were presented to the Society. Descrip- 
tions of three of these, prepared by Mr. Nelson, were 
read. Regarding one made by Powell & Lealand in 
1848, Mr. Nelson stated that this form was the first 
instance in which the microscope was hung in a 
tripod, and it was also the first where the fine 
adjustment moved a nosepiece by means of a lever 
inside a bar movement, and this specimen must 
have been about the last microscope made with the 
fine-adjustment screw at the side of the bar, for it 
was in this year that the screw was placed vertically 
above the lever, where it |! as remained ever since. 
Other features were referred to, and Mr. Nelson 
characterized it as historically an important and 
not very common form of Powell & Lealand’s 
microscope. The next microscope described was 
one made by Hugh Powell, certainly before 1841, as 
in that year Mr. Lealand joined the firm and his 
name would have been coupled with that of Powell, 
while the presence of a substage condenser pre- 
vents it from being dated earlier than 1839, An 
important feature is the stage, which has an arrange- 
ment for focussing by means of three wedges 
moved by a micrometer screw. The stage 
bas also a transverse micrometer movement for 
the measurement of objects. The third micro- 
scope was made by John Cuff. The date 
of its introduction was 1744, and it was called “a 
new constructed double microscope.” After the 
John Marshall microscope this is historically one 
of the most important instruments in the Society’s 
collection. The other microscope presented was 
made by Plissl & Cie. of Vienna, and has already 
been described in the Journal of the Society.— 





Messrs. R. & J. Beck exhibited a micrescope em- 


bodyivg several new features. The substage was 
fitted with coarse and fine adjustments, and means 
of throwing out the condenser while it was in focus. 
The stage, 5in. in diameter, was rotating, and 
graduated on the periphery, with a removable 
mechanical stage graduated asa finder. The bod 
was very short, fitted with double drawtube, whic 
allowed the body to be extended to 1l4in. The 
body was fitted with Ashe’s new double fine adjust- 
ment.—Mr. Conrad Beck gave an exhibition of anti- 
points, and said they were extremely difficult to 
show on account of the trouble there was in obtain- 
ing points of light sufficiently small and bright, and 
it was only possible to obtain faint images with so 
mtch diffused light as there was in that -room. 
There were six microscopes, all having }-inch 
objectives, and the points of light in the first two 
cases were produced by minute apertures in tinfoil, 
in the others the light was reflected from small 
mercury globules. With the first microscope a 
point of light was viewed with a }-inch objective of 
ordinary aperture, and showed a point of light sur- 
rounded with faint diffraction circles. With the 
second microscope a similar point of light was 
viewed with a 4-inch objective of very small 
aperture, and showed a disc of light and diffraction 
rings. The other microscopes showed the effects 
produced by placing various stops behind the 
objective, and also by viewing the point of light 
through a grating which extended the whele aper- 
ture of the objective.—Mr. J. W. Gordon said no 
deubt the experiments would demonstrate the 
existence and appearance of the antipoint in each 
case, but there was another and equally important 
image which he would like to see, and that was the 
antipoint which was formed in the eye, and he 
hoped some day Mr. Beck would be able to give a 
demonstration of this.—A paper ‘On Stereomicro- 
graphy,’ by Prof. G. P. Girdwood, of M‘Gill College, 
Montreal, was read by the Secretary. Prof. Gird- 
wood’s method of obtaining stereomicrophotographs 
was by placing the slide or object in a tilting frame 
attached to the stage of the microscope. The frame 
with the object was tilted to one side to the proper 
angle, and a photograph was taken ; the frame was 
then tilted to an equal amount in the opposite 
direction, and another photograph taken. Prints 
from the negatives were then mounted in the usual 
way to form stereoscopic pictures. 





CHEMICAL.— Dec. 5.—Mr. C. E. Groves, V.P., in 
the chair.—Fifty-two Fellows were elected.—The 
following papers were read : ‘ Influence of Substitu- 
tion on the Formation of Diazoamines and Amino- 
azo -compounds,’ by Mr. G. T. Morgan,—‘The 
Determination of Available Plant Food in Soils by 
the Use of Dilute Solvents,’ by Messrs. A. D. Hall 
and F. J. Plymen,—‘Some New Derivatives of 
Gallic Acid,’ by Messrs. F. B, Power and F. Shedden, 
—‘ Ona Method for determining Small Quantities 
of Carbonates,’ by Messrs, A. D. Hall and E. J. 
Russel],—* Note on Phosphorus Suboxide,’ by Mr. 
K. C. Browning,—‘ The Bromination of Trimethy|- 
succinic Acid and Interaction of Ethyl Trimethyl- 
succinate with Ethyl Sodiocyanacetate,’ by Messrs. 
W. A. Bone and C. H.G. Sprankling,—and ‘ 8-Bromo- 
camphor, by Messrs. H. E. Armstrong and T. M. 
Lowry. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— Dec, 17,— 
Mr. C. Hawksley, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘ Metive Power from Blast-Furnace Gases,’ 
by Mr. Bryan Donkin. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Dec, 12.— Major MacMahon, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Treasurer’s report was 
adopted.— Messrs. Birtwistle and A. P. Thompson, and 
the Rev. J. Cullen,8.J., were elected Members ; and 
Mr. R. J. Dallas was admitted into the Society.— Prof. 
Love (Hon. Secretary) communicated a paper by 
Mr. J. H. Michell on the flexure of a circular plate. 
—Prof. Lamb also spoke on the subject.— Lieut.-Col. 
Cunningham gave a short sketch of Euler’s method 
of finding “ amicable ” numbers, and announced the 
discovery of two new primes, A, B, where A=f. a 
B=f. b.bi. Thus, in one pair (A, B), f£=34, 7, 117. 19 
in the other pair (A, B), f=35, 77, 13. 19, 
pairs a=8747, b.b1=53. 161. 


? 
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In both 





PHYSICAL. — Dec. 13.— Prof. S. P. Thompson, 
President, in the chair—The following papers were 
read by the Secretary : ‘On Circular Filaments or 
Circular Magnetic Shells equivalent to Circular 
Coils, and on the Equivalent Radius of a Coil,’ by 
Prof. T. R. Lyle,—‘ On Air-Pressures used in playing 
Brass Instruments,’ by Dr. E. H. Barton and Mr, 
S. C. Laws,—and ‘On a New Hygrometric Method,’ 
by Mr, E. B, H. Wade. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Waves and Ripples in Water, Air, and 
ther,’ Lecture I., Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
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THE Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India has published a secong 
edition of the invaluable ‘ Handbook of Cyclonic 
Storms in the Bay of Bengal,’ by Mr. John 
Eliot, F.R.S., Director-General of Indian 
Observatories. The previous edition appeared 
in 1890 in one volume, whereas the present isgue 
is in two volumes, text and plates, the former 
having received considerable amplification. The 
author is of opinion that there is still too much 
theory and too little accurate information of 
the details of cyclone phenomena, and that 
progress depends largely upon the correct regis. 
tration of phenomena by sailors actually 
navigating the Bay of Bengal. A new item is 
the description of the normal weather and 
currents in the Bay month by month through- 
out the year. The Chittagong cyclone of 
October, 1897, is quoted as the most recent 
example of a small but intense storm of that 
monthly transition period of cyclonic action, 
The chief feature of the disturbance was the 
heavy general rain it gave to North-Eastern 
India. As the greatest part of the storm and 
the advance of the storm-wave took place in the 
dark, the loss of life in the littoral tracts was 
materially increased, Mr. Eliot estimating the 
mortality as probably 12,000 souls. 

THE Cromarty people are already moving in 
the matter of the celebration of the centenary 
of the birth of Hugh Miller, which falls on 
October 10th, 1902. One proposal is to erect a 
Hugh Miller Institute in his native town, which 
might contain what remains of his fossils and 
manuscripts. For the consideration of this pro- 
posal a public meeting is to be held next week, 
Another method of perpetuating his fame 
would be the issue of an abridged edition of 
Peter Bayne’s ‘Life and Letters of Hugh 
Miller,’ issued by Strahan & Co. in two volumes 
in 1871. We understand that it is entirely out 
of print. 

WE have not noticed anywhere an account of 
the experiments now being tried at Eastbourne 
for obtaining gold from sea-water by the use of 
lime. 

Dr. Pierre Garnier, one of the oldest 
practitioners in Paris, died recently at the age 
of eighty-two years. He founded the ‘ Diction- 
naire Annuel des Progrés des Sciences et 
Institutions Médicales,’ and was at one time 
chief editor of the journal La Santé Publique. 
He was the author of numerous books, includ- 
ing one on celibacy and another on marriage. 

A sMALL planet has been discovered which, 
on account of the great eccentricity of its orbit, 
approaches the sun, when in perihelion, nearer 
than almost any other. It was registered on 4 
photographic plate taken with the Bruce tele- 
scope at Arequipa on August 14th, and at once 
attracted the attention of Dr. Stewart when 
examining this by reason of its remarkable 
southern declination, exceeding 62°. A series 
of photographs were taken, and the resulting 
positions sent to Prof. Pickering, of Harvard 
College. Prof. Newcomb (then on a visit to 
Boston) calculated, with the assistance of Miss 
A. Winlock, the elements of the new planet's 
orbit. Its mean distance from the sun is 2°57 in 
terms of the earth’s (almost exactly half that of 
Jupiter), and its period of revolution 4°13 years, 
But the peculiarity is the great eccentricity, 
which amounts to 0°377, and exceeds that of 
any other planet. When discovered it was 
approaching perihelion and moving very rapidly; 
it reached that position at the beginning of 
October, when its distance from the sun was 
only 1°60, which very slightly exceeds the mean 
distance of Mars. Since its discovery it has 
been moving in a northerly direction, and is 
now in the constellation Aquarius, moving 
towards Pisces. 


One of the Royal 


instruments of the 


Observatory, Greenwich, is unique in its con 
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struction, which was devised by the last Astro- 
pomer Royal, Sir George Airy, in 1848, for the 
urpose of observing y Draconis (a star of 
nearly the second magnitude, which passes the 
meridian of Greenwich at the distance of only 
about 1’ from the zenith, and by observations 
of which Bradley first discovered aberration) at 
all seasons of the year. The peculiarity of the 
instrument is that the image of the star is 
found after reflection from a trough of mercury 
placed below the object-glass at half its focal 
distance from it: hence it is called the reflex 
genith tube. Observations with it were com- 
menced in 1852, and it was hoped that after a 
sufficiently long series had been made and dis- 
cussed values of considerable accuracy, both for 
the constant of aberration and the annual 
parallax of the star, would be obtained. Great 
disappointment was, therefore, felt when the 
results were found to be nugatory, the value of 
the parallax in particular which came out 
from calculation being negative. But Dr. 
§. C. Chandler published recently in the Astro- 
nomical Journal (No. 511) an account of an 
investigation made by him, which shows that 
the apparent discrepancies are directly trace- 
able to the variation of latitude, and that the 
observations confirm in a remarkable manner 
the law of this, to which he had been led from 
other considerations, It is to be hoped that he 
will follow this up by investigating the correct 
values of the constant of aberration and the 
parallax of y Draconis from the observations 
with the reflex zenithtube. These are available 
fora course of thirty years, from 1852 to 1882. 
In later years the star has not been observed 
with the same regularity, and it would seem 
from an inspired note in the Observatory for the 
present month that this arises from a deteriora- 
tion of the Greenwich climate, rendering it now 
much more difficult to see the star in this way 
in the daytime, so that it is now only observed 
during the months from May to October. 


Taat useful guide to the amateur astronomer, 
the Companion to the Observatory, has been 
issued for 1902. The new feature is a list of 
close double stars detected by spectroscopic 
observation. Mr. Denning has carefully revised 
the meteor notes. There will be no total eclipse 
of the sun next year, but three partial ones, of 
which one only, that of October 30th, will be 
visible in this country. 
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Conversations of James Northcote, R.A., with 
James Ward on Art and Artists. Edited 
by Ernest Fletcher. (Methuen & Co.) 

Iris rarely given to the same man to do a 

thing well and write well about doing it. Ap- 

parently the habit of reflecting upon principles 
tends to check the freedom and boldness of 
creative impulse, and there are few who, 
like Cicero, leave behind them rules that 
are indispensable and models that are un- 
surpassable. This is eminently true of the 
art of painting. Even when it was not 
supposed to be a defect in a critic that he 
should be able to paint, the painting of 
critics like Vasari, or Van Mander, who is 
rarely seen, was, if not ‘ mighty offensive,” 
indifferent at best. Reynolds, whose fame 
is double as painter and writer, stands 
apart. The secrets of his practice he 
jealously guarded for his own use, and 
they are most of them secrets still, while he 
publicly urged upon students the duty of 
finding and following that sublime path 
which he confessed to have been unsuited 
to his own abilities. 

In Northcote we have a critic of the 

Vasari type, who is remembered and 
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valued not by what he did, but by what 
he said about the performances of others. 
Endowed with industry and enthusiasm, but 
without a spark of genius, he plodded along, 
a pedestrian who regarded Achilles with 
interest, but without envy. In the course 
of long drudgery he had learnt what Turner 
complained that Ruskin never knew, ‘“‘ how 
difficult it all was,’’ and, forced by his 
limitations to be combative, he inevitably 
became critical. Though never imitated, he 
was often consulted, for there was nothing 
in the painter’s progress that he had not 
met and tested except those supreme intima- 
tions of genius that the favoured few hear 
and expound in their own tongue. North- 
cote, in fact, may be described as a sort 
of pictorial Rogers. Both were caustic 
in manner, but kindly in fact. Both 
survive not by anything they did, but 
through the memory of their friendships 
and in the echo of their talk. Both, 
finally, have the monumental interest that 
attaches to links between the old and the 
new. Northcote dined with Johnson and 
Burke at Reynolds’s table, and lived to paint 
the portrait of Ruskin; while Rogers, who 
had knocked at Johnson’s door, confided 
to Tennyson his own assurance of im- 
mortality and pointed out Wordsworth to 
Millais. 

Northcote is already classical in the pages 
of Hazlitt, to whom it is likely that he owes 
at least as much as did Johnson to Boswell, 
for though the substance of what was said 
is doubtless well preserved, the reporter, 
by no means backward to interfere, must 
often have added a point and finish of his 
own. The contrast in style between a page 
of Northcote as edited by Hazlitt and a 
page of the present volume shows this 
clearly. Ward’s interest in Northcote was 
serious and professional. He listened to 
learn. He had none of the self-conscious- 
ness and vanity of the man of letters, and 
would have been unable, even if he had 
been inclined, to polish and amplify. 

The papers which form the substance of 
the present volume were neither compiled 
nor arranged by Ward for publication, 
though before his death he expressed a wish 
that they might at length be given to the 
world. They were shown to Ruskin, whose 
account of his visit when a child to the 
studio of the aged painter will be remem- 
bered by readers of ‘Preoterita,’ and he 
had planned an edition of them when the 
final breakdown of his health put an end to 
literary labour. The task eventually devolved 
upon the present editor, Mr. Fletcher, who 
has done his work carefully and efficiently. 

Our first impulse is naturally to seek any 
fresh light that may be thrown by these 
pages on the art and character of Reynolds, 
for, after all, Northcote’s title to our 
gratitude (and it can never be taken away) 
rests upon this, that in his life of Reynolds, 
with all its limitations and all its faults, he 
made shift to fill the place that Reynolds 
himself had marked out for Burke. Rey- 
nolds 
‘as a teacher was the worst master pos- 
sible. He had had no regular education him- 
self, and could not even draw a hand, except as 
an object of sight. What he did was entirely 
from the force of his genius alone, and genius 
cannot be communicated.” 


Moreover, to a keen observer at close 





quarters Reynolds was an example of the 
truth that the greatest actors are not those 
that dupe the playhouse, but those that 
dupe mankind. He comes before us as a 
man who in his dealings with others prac- 
tised economy and restraint, who had rather 
be misjudged than suffer an intruder upon 
his inner self :— 

‘** Lord Boringdon could never be brought to 

dine in company with Dr. Johnson or Gold- 
smith, and yet he sat cheek by jowl with a 
deeper observer than either of them, and that 
was Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sir Joshua had more 
contempt for mankind than either Johnson or 
Goldsmith, for they were always thinking more 
of themselves, and the parts they had to play, 
while Sir Joshua concealed his talent under the 
garb of mildness and childlike simplicity ; he 
listened indeed with such patient attention that 
every one thought he was admiring what was 
said...... Though he kept so much company, he 
had no boon companion, no one had his con- 
fidence, he was an isolated being.” 
Nowadays, when so much effort explodes in 
talk, when artists cultivate epigram, even 
when they do not stray altogether into the 
path of journalism, it is strange to find 
Reynolds dreading to be called a wit and 
discouraging loquacity in others :— 

‘*He was greatly afraid of being thought a 
wit, or possessing anything formidable in his 
disposition. I remember on some occasion 
when it was stated in the newspapers that Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and the other wits were 
there, he exclaimed, ‘ What do they mean by 
calling me a wit? I never was a wit in all my 
He! ces Sir Joshua used to say, a man who 
can gain applause by talking will hardly take 
the trouble to earn it by painting, which is a 
thousand times more difficult ; indeed, I have 
even heard Sir Joshua remark that when a 
young painter feels inclined to talk, he ought 
instantly to sew up his mouth.” 

We are amused to learn that Northcote, 
coming to town as he did freshly immersed 
in the stream of mind that flowed from the 
lips of the Plymouth sages, was far from 
being dazzled by Johnson and Burke :— 

‘**T had been accustomed to hear conversations 
between my father and some persons who were in 
the habit of visiting him, that [sic] I certainly did 
not feel surprised when I came into the company 
of those men. I cannot help thinking there 
was something of a very high kind in the con- 
versations I had been accustomed to hear at 
Plymouth, and yet those Plymouth men. had 
no idea themselves that they were at all extra- 
ordinary, which made the conversation of a still 
higher and finer quality; besides, there was 
more of wit, and wit of a natural, piquant kind. 
Johnson, and all that set, had parts to sustain ; 
they were conscious that they were expected to 
talk well, which is a thing that always destroys 
that simplicity which is the great charm of 
conversation.” 


Northcote’s antipathy to Lawrence is very 
plain. Carrying directness in manner and 
speech as far as it could go with decency, he 
must have found it hard to bear the ornate 
deportment and resounding popularity of 
the President, who, like himself, was a self- 
made man. His criticism, however, is 
shrewd, and has on the whole been confirmed 
by time :-— 

‘‘ My friends sometimes speak to me in praise 
of the ability and popularity of Lawrence, but 
I sometimes lose my patience with them, for 
although I will acknowledge that he possesses 
certain qualities, I consider him as a sort of man- 
milliner painter—a meteor of fashion—and I 
feel quite certain that posterity will estimate 
him much as I do now.” 
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We are accustomed to attacks on the Royal 
Academy as an institution, and if its enemies 
were only to be found in the ranks of the 
outsiders, we might safely assume that, like 
a painted window, its merit and meaning can 
only be judged from within. It seems, 
however, that as early as the time of North- 
cote there were murmurs among those of its 
own household :— 

‘*T am far from thinking it any honour to 

belong to the Academy, for, like all public 
bodies, it has become a nest of vermin. I am 
now sorry that I ever belonged to it at all, and 
I admire Romney’s conduct in having kept him- 
self aloof from it.” 
And yet all this was as powerless then as 
much talk of the same kind is powerless 
now to prevent the unique prestige of the 
Academy from acting like a bribe :— 

‘*T used to think Jackson an angel, but how 
very cunning he must be! He seemed at one 
time to care nothing for the Academy when with 
me, and expressed no eagerness to become a 
member, yet he was straining every nerve all 
the while, I now find. I recollect a great change 
in his manner after he had attained his object, 
and my sister observed it too ; it was the first 
time he called after his election, and he gave 
himself airs which astonished us. Oh, but it’s 
a poor thing to be elated with, and he will find 
that out some day !” 

Turning to the older masters, we find that 
Northcote shared Gainsborough’s high ad- 
miration for Van Dyck. He considered him 
the safest model for students. When he 
raves of Raphael, saying, for example, that 
‘‘he made a shoot beyond any effort of 
Shakespeare’s,” he is more difficult to follow. 
But it is of Titian that he speaks best and 
most—Titian, to whom all artists have done 
homage, and against whom even the critics 
in their superior wisdom have never ven- 
tured to lift a finger. Tintoretto has been 
discovered, Guido found out, and Giorgione 
invented ; but Titian still stands where he 
did, and that—so Northcote tells us—is 
“‘ beyond all reach.” 








NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A DECIDEDLY important addition has recently 
been made to the national collection. The 
Trustees have acquired a large altarpiece by 
Signorelli which used to hang in the Mancini 
Gallery at Citti di Castello. It may be inter- 
esting to quote what Miss Cruttwell says of it in 
her monograph on Mantegna: ‘The altarpiece 
was discovered by Signor Giacomo Mancini 
in a cellar, almost destroyed by damp and 
neglect, and since its restoration it is per- 
haps hardly fair to discuss more than the 
general lines ; yet the awkwardness of arrange- 
ment, and the comparative triviality of the 
figures both in attitude and gesture, betray a 
weakness ”’ not met with in his previous works. 
It belongs to the year 1515, and was presented 
by Signorelli to a French physician, Luigi 
Rutanis, in gratitude ‘‘for services rendered, 
and for those which he hoped to receive.” It 
is, therefore, a work of his old age, when 
he was over seventy-five, and it cannot be 
denied that the composition, with the figures 
piled up on either side in two parallel columns, 
shows signs of a rather mechanical repetition 
and exaggeration of earlier motives. None the 
less the idea of the three gigantic figures stand- 
ing in the sky shows something of Signorelli’s 
grandiose feeling, while the motive of the land- 
scape, with the lake going away into the pearly 
light of the horizon, is full of beauty. Parts 
of the landscape and some of the bituminous 
shadows of the cloudy platforms of the saints 
show the original colour and handling, but for 








the most part the picture has the sticky opacity 
of heavy repainting, and gives no notion of 
Signorelli’s quality. Still, as an authentic work 
by a great master, it is a new departure from 
recent acquisitions by the Trustees, and one 
that we gladly welcome. 

A very unpleasant, but apparently genuine 
Paris Bordone is another addition by bequest, 
while a portrait by Raguineau, painter to 
William III., shows a rather feeble and sophis- 
ticated, but not unpleasing manner. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 

THE good example set by Cardinal Rampolla, 
titular of the church of Santa Cecilia in Traste- 
vere, in making a thorough archeological 
exploration of that building, has been soon 
followed by Cardinal Kopp, titular of the church 
of Santa Agnese on the Via Nomentana. 
Excavations have been undertaken, with his 
pecuniary help, under and near the altar of the 
young martyr, with the idea of ascertaining the 
topographical and historical links which might 
connect her grave with the adjoining catacombs. 
Two layers of tombs have been found under the 
pavement of the apse. The upper contains the 
usual forme of the fourth century—viz., coffins 
built of bricks, to the shape and size of the 
body which they were destined to contain, and 
covered or lined with marble slabs removed at 
random from older graves. On one of these 
marble fragments is engraved in bold and effec- 
tive lines the portrait of St. Peter, of the usual 
bearded type, accompanied by his name, PETRVS. 
The lower tier contains one or two mortuary 
galleries, cut in the solid rock, and lined on 
either side with loculi, which have never been 
touched, or opened, or violated. One belongs 
to a Marcellinus, buried on May 6th, 394 a.p., 
in the consulship of Limenius and Catullinus ; 
another to an Emerentius, a third to a Hagnes, 
and a fourth toa Turtura. I have purposely men- 
tioned these names on account of their evident 
connexion with the grave of the eponymous 
martyr. Emerentius makes us think of 
Emerentiana, foster-sister of St. Agnes ; Hagnes 
of a maiden who had taken the name of the 
heroine ; while Turtura (Italian tortorella) is 
but a synonym of palumba, St. Agnes being 
often alluded to as a ‘‘ palumba sine felle.” 

The Italian House of Representatives has 
sanctioned, by an overwhelming majority, the 
purchase of the Borghese museum and gallery 
of pictures for a sum of 3,500,000 lire 
(140,000/.), to be paid in ten annuities of 
350,000 lire each ; also the purchase of the 
Villa and annexes for a sum of 3,000,000 lire. 
The museum and gallery will remain the 
property of the nation, and while their indi- 
viduality, as the former Borghese collections, 
will be respected, it is probable that the 
Ludovisi marbles, those of the National 
Museum at the Baths of Diocletian, and the 
Corsini gallery of pictures will be removed to 
the Villa and exhibited under the same roof, 
although in independent wings. Such laudable 
proposals in the interest of mere art and 
science would not have had any chance of a 
majority in the House of Representatives but 
for the splendid state of the national finances, 
which show for the present year a surplus of 
over 50,000,000 lire. As an Italian and as 
a Roman, I cannot help rejoicing in the fact of 
a young nation, which it has been the fashion 
to describe as a bankrupt on the verge of self- 
annihilation, being able to draw from her savings 
—without trouble or hesitation—the sum of 
400,000/., in less than a year, for the benefit of 
archzeological investigation and the develop- 
ment of the national art collections. 

The Villa Borghese will be presented by the 
nation to the city of Rome, subject to the con- 
dition that it is joined to the Pincian Gardens 





by means of one or more bridges thrown over 
the Via delle Mura, by which the two estates 
are at present separated. 

The following observations have been made in 





connexion with the spring of Juturna, The 
spring yields, in dry weather, 21,487 litres 

day, a volume corresponding to 795 amphore of 
the Roman measure. The basin, which hag a 
surface of twenty square metres, is filled by the 
spring in about thirty-two hours, the water 


rising at the rate of 0-026 metre per hour. The | 


highest level which the water can reach jg 
11°75 metres above the sea. Its mean tempera. 
ture is 12°06 centigr., and its special charac. 
teristic is that it is quite unfit for drinking 
purposes. 

On paying my first visit to the Forum after 
the summer vacation I noticed for the first time 
a monument of the greatest value for the histo; 
and topography of that ‘‘nobilissimus Rome 
locus,” the existence of which has not yet been 
mentioned by any official or private publication, 

Ancient writers assert that, after the con. 
clusion of peace between the Romans and the 
Sabines, their respective leaders, Romulus and 
Tatius, hastened to fulfil the vows made before 
or during the battle. The temple-hut to Jupiter 
Stator was raised by the former near the 
Mugonia Gate of the Palatine ; and an altar to 
Vulcan by the latter on a rocky ledge or plat. 
form above the Comitium, which platform took 
subsequently the name of Volcanal or area 
Volcani. This tradition, which makes the Vol- 
canal one of the oldest religious monuments of 
kingly Rome, seems to be confirmed by the 
strange nature of the rites performed upon it at 
certain seasons of the year, meant to perpetuate 
the memory of human sacrifices in a mysterious 
and attenuated form. On August 23rd live 
fishes were offered to the god as substitutes for 
human souls (pro animis hwmanis), and on the 
feast day of Maia, the wife of Vulcan, heads of 
garlic and poppies were offered to her in sub. 
stitution for infants—child sacrifice, tolerated by 
the kings, being only abolished by Brutus after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Ancient writers agree in placing the Vol- 
canal at the western end of the Forum and 
the Comitium, at a higher level, opposite the 
Temple of Concord, and near the Grecostasis 
and the Stationes Municipiorum. And here, 
in a locality well defined, on a rocky ledge 
commanding the Comitium, and at the foot of 


the steps of the Temple just mentioned, the | 


remains of an altar have been found so similar 
in shape and build to the Argeean altars of 8. 
Martino ai Monti and of the Cermalus that no 
doubt is left in my mind as to its identification, 
In its original form the altar was but a pinnacle 
or projection of natural rock, roughly squared 
by hand, the height of which was increased by 
lowering the surface of the platform around. 
The cube measured then 3:95 metres in length, 
2°80 metres in breadth, and about 1°20 metres 
in height. 

The vicissitudes and transformations of this 
venerable altar are so clearly impressed and 
written upon it that we can chronicle them, 
and follow them from the early days of the 
city to the year 1548 and to our own days 
without a break. First of all the Volcanal 
was injured and profaned by the Gauls in their 
inroad of 390 B.c., like the adjoining Heroon 
of Romulus; and it was clearly included in 
the Senatus-consultum mentioned by Livy, 
‘“‘that all sacred places which had been 
occupied by the enemy should be rebuilt, 
purified, and their limits marked out ; and 
that special magistrates should be selected to 
carry out the decree.” The restorer of the 
altar, while respecting the original nucleus of 
rock, filled up the breaks and the interstices 
and squared the angles with small blocks of 
the same stone, and plastered the whole cube 
over with a kind of opus signinwm made of 
cement and broken tiles and painted in deep 
red. The remoteness of this restoration 1s 
certified by the fact that one of the blocks of 
the altar, with its characteristic coating of op 
signinum, has been found used in the restor® 
tion of the early Republican pavement of the 
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Grecostasis (opposite the second column of the 
Arch of Severus, west front). 

Augustus included the altar of Vulcan in the 
wholesale restoration of such old sanctuaries, 
described by Suetonius in chap. lvii. of his 
life. Every year, he says, on January Ist all 
classes of citizens used to offer to Augustus 
their new year’s gift, even when he was absent 
from Reme ; and the money thus collected was 
made use of by the emperor in purchasing the 
most valuable statues of gods (pretiosissima 
deorum simulacra), which he set up on the old 
altars at the crossings of thoroughfares. The 
restoration of the Volcanal in the above 
circumstances, and the setting up of the 
recious statue of the god, took place in the 
ear 745 of Rome, 9 B.c. The marble pedestal 
upon which it stood was rediscovered in situ, 
or very near it, in the year 1548. Its inscrip- 
tion read as follows :— 

“The Emperor Augustus, son of Cesar, &c., has 
dedicated this altar to Vulcan in the year of the 
city 745, from money received as a New Year's 
gift while absent from Rome.” 

This remarkable monument became the 
property of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, and was 
removed to Naples with the rest of the Farnese 
marbles in the time of King Charles III., and 
there it is allowed to remain, together with 
many other historical inscriptions belonging to 
the Forum. Let me repeat, with Mommsen, 
“Qh fatorum iniquitas, oh ceca hominum 
studia |” 

Commendatore Carlo Fiorilli, the genial 
Director-General of Antiquities, has published 
a report on the attivita amministrativa of his 
department from January, 1900, to June, 1901. 
The volume is full of useful information as 
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regards the safe-keeping of antique monuments, 
the results of excavations, the new acquisitions 
of museums and galleries, and so forth. As 
regards the case against Prince Chigi on account 
of the famous Botticelli Madonna, Comm. 
Fiorilli’s report says (p. 164): In June, 1899, 
Prince Don Mario Chigi sold, for 315,000 lire, 
to Edmond Desprez, of the Colnaghi house of 
London, by the arrangement of Signor Enrico 
Pardo, the famous picture of Botticelli, ‘ La 
Vergine col Bambino benedicente 1’ Offerta 
d’ un Angelo.’ In announcing the sale to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, Prince Chigi 
declared the purchaser to be a certain Lazzaro 
Papi, no trace of whom, it seems, could be 
found. The affair was brought before the first 
section of the Penal Court on October 24th, 1900, 
and Prince Chigi and Desprez were condemned 
to pay a fine of 315,000 lire, the value of the 
lost picture. The Court of Appeal revised this 
judgment ou February 28th, 1901, reducing the 
fine to 2,000 lire, which was further reduced to 
a nominal sum of 200 lire, in consequence of a 
royal amnesty for offences of this nature granted 
on November 11th, 1900. From this sentence 
both parties again appealed to the Supreme 
Court, the decision of which has just been pub- 
lished. It is in favour of a new trial before the 
Court of Appeal of Perugia. I am told, how- 
ever, that the wording of the decree is such as 
te leave the condemnation of Prince Chigi and 
Edmond Desprez to the full penalty of the law 
a foregone conclusion. 

From the same official publication I learn that 
the Princess Barberini-Sacchetti has been 
reported to the Public Prosecutor for having 
sold to the Louvre Museum, without proper 
licence, the famous ivory diptych of Constan- 
tine, and the not less famous Siculo-Arab vase 
“ageminated”” in silver. She is also charged 
with selling to an unknown person the most 
precious codex of the Barberini Library. The 
tapestries belonging to the same family, and 
marked with the coat of arms of Pope Urban 
VIIL, were sold to an American gentleman 
some years ago. 

I learn, in the third place, that Signor Enrico 
Pardo (the Botticelli agent mentioned above) and 
his partner, Signor Sanguinetti, have been con- 








demned to pay 140,000 lire each for having sold 
illegally to an unknown purchaser the bust of 
Bindo Altoviti, modelied by Benvenuto Cellini. 
The Pope’s Government was so jealous of the 
safe-keeping of this masterpiece that it caused 
it to be chained to the wall of the reception 
room of the Altoviti Palace in the Piazza di 
Ponte S. Angelo. The bust was removed to 
Florence in 1888, when the Altoviti Palace was 
demolished to allow for the widening of the bed 
of the Tiber. Ropotro Lanctranl. 





SALES. 

Messrs. Curistie, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 10th inst. the following engravings. 
After Meissonier: La Reconnaissance, by E. 
Boilvin, 301. ; 1807, by J. Jacquet, 1151. ; 1806, 
by the same, 54]. After Sir E. Landseer : 
Dignity and Impudence, by T. Landseer, 261. ; 
The Monarch of the Glen, by the same, 481. ; 
The Stag at Bay, by the same, 35/.; Hunters at 
Grass, by C. G. Lewis, 971. After J. Raoux: 





The Sunshine of Love, by 8S. Cousins, 251. | 
After Sir T. Lawrence: Nature, 31l.; Miss | 


Macdonald, by S. Cousins, 31l. ; Master Lamb- 
ton, by the same, 251. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 14th inst. 
the following. Drawings: J. Russell, Miss 
Golightly, in white dress with lace frill, 897. 
Rosalba, The Seasons (set of four), 81l. 
Pictures : Sir T. Lawrence, Head of a Young 
Girl, 336]. Sir J. Reynolds, Mrs. Dyer, in rich 
yellow dress, with her child, seated, 210/. ; Sir 
Brooke Boothby, in brown coat, 115]. After 
Sir J. Reynolds, Miss Kemble, in white dress, 
2621. J. Hoppner, A Naval Officer in Uniform, 
1151. G. Romney, A Lady, in pink dress, with 
green scarf over her head, 8191. 

The first two days’ sale— Monday and 
Tuesday—of the Lassalle Collection at the Hotel 
Drouot, produced a total of 220,809fr. The 
pictures on Monday included: F. Boucher, Le 
Moulin, 10,150fr. Sir T. Lawrence, Portrait of 
Lord Derby when a Child, 16,100fr. Nattier, 
Portrait of Mlle. de Charolais, 10,300fr. 
Watteau, La Musette,17,500fr. Lancret (attri- 
buted to), La Danse, 12,100fr. Fragonard, 
Portrait of the Chevalier de Billaut, 8,500fr. 
Goya, Le Marchand de Marionettes, 5,000fr. 
J. Russell, La Fillette au Tambourin, a pastel, 
signed and dated 1789, 12,000fr. Nearly the 
whole of Tuesday’s sale consisted of old Dresden 
china, a centrepiece, Le Char d’Apollon, mounted 
in gilt bronze, fetching 6,300fr.; a pair of 
statuettes, 4,000fr. ; and an eighteenth-century 
statuette, in biscuit china, after Falconnet, 
5,300fr. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

M. Wa.peck-Rovsseavu, the French Prime 
Minister, has a pretty talent for water-colour 
painting, and, during his visit to Jersey last 
autumn, executed some excellent sketches of 
the coast near St. Heliers. 

M. pve Notaac has just brought out a volume 
(dated 1902) containing reproductions of sixty- 
four of Prieur’s celebrated drawings, entitled 
‘Tableaux de Paris pendant la Révolution 
Francaise.’ The last reprint made was in 
1817. The drawings, such as that of the taking 
of the Bastille, and that of the fight between the 
Gardes-frangaises and the Royal-Allemand, are 
full of life and interest. 


Tue death of the historical and genre painter 
Andreas Miiller is announced from Munich. 


OnE metropolitan member of Parliament at 
least has hit upon a novel idea in the way of a 
Christmas card. Each elector in the Kennington 
district has received from Sir Frederick Cook, 
M.P., a charmingly executed collotype repro- 
duction of the Murillo, ‘Joseph and the Holy 
Child,’ at Doughty House, Richmond. This 
picture is No. 346 in Curtis. 

TueE report of the Committee formed for the 
preservation of Hogarth’s House at Chiswick, 


while recording the fortunate issue of the move- 
ment and the generous patriotism of the pur- 
chaser, who intends to maintain it as a public 
acknowledgment of gratitude to the founder of 
the English school of painting, says that, of the 
estimated price of the little estate, which was 
about 1,500/., only 4721. was promised and 
received, apart from the subscriptions of the 
Committee in respect to preliminary expenses. 
From the parish of Chiswick itself only a little 
more than 12/. was forthcoming. ‘‘ All’s well 
that ends well,” but it is humiliating that less 
than 500]. was, despite the efforts of the Com- 
mittee, the renown of the artist, and the assist- 
ance of the press in England and the United 
States, obtained. 

THe workmen digging the foundations for 
the enlargement of a religious building in Turin 
discovered, at the depth of about six metres 
below the soil, a number of articles of great 
archeological interest. The most important is 
a hollow bronze head, life size, and a masterpiece 
of art, in excellent preservation. The hair, the 
ears, and the eyes show traces of gilding. It is 
supposed, from comparison with other heads of 
the same period, to represent Tiberius. It is 


| hoped that further research may lead to the 








recovery of other parts of the statue. 








MUSIC 


- 


THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s Hati.—‘ Elijah.’ 
ALBERT HaLu.—Mr. Arthur Chappell’s Farewell Concert. 


No one has done more to spread a know- 
ledge of orchestral music than Mr. Robert 
Newman, with whose name must, of course, 
be coupled that of Mr. H. J. Wood. The 
public has acquired a taste for that sort of 
thing ; the more symphonic works it hears, 
the more it seems to want. In the matter 
of choral music Mr. Newman has not been 
very active, but this may be on account of 
the difficulty of getting regular attendance 
at rehearsals. Choral societies flourish in 
the suburban districts, but in the heart of 
London life is busy and distractions are 
numerous. Last Thursday week, however, 
an interesting and highly successful per- 
formance of ‘ Elijah’ was given at Queen’s 
Hall, and this may induce Mr. Newman to 
give other oratorios and choral works, if he 
can overcome the difficulty mentioned. On 
this occasion the choir consisted of the 
members of the Nottingham Sacred Har- 
monic Society, but for regular performances 
such aid would be too costly. There were 
one or two weak moments, yet on the whole 
the choral singing was excellent: bright and 
vigorous. The singers had been carefully 
trained by Mr. Smallwood Metcalfe ; their 
enunciation of words was remarkably distinct 
and the declamation vivid. The soprano 
was Madame Lillian Blauvelt, who sang 
with clear voice and with all intelligence. 
Mr. Ffrangcon Davies as the Prophet sang 
the music not only with marked ability, 
but also in specially impressive manner. To 
borrow a stage term, he impersonated 
Elijah, yet with all due reverence and 
dignity; he made his audience feel the 
grandeur of the Old Testament story; in 
his delivery of the recitatives there was 
always reserved power. It is worth 
noting that he sang without music, 
thereby exerting direct influence over his 
audience. ‘The other soloists were Miss 
Ada Crossley and Mr. Lloyd Chandos. Mr. 
Wood conducted with marked ability. The 
first Baal chorus was taken at a slower rate 
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than usual, and thus gained greatly in 


impressiveness. The music of that chorus 
is fine, yet it always seems to us too orderly, 
too polished for the wild worshippers of 
Baal; but the slower rate was a distinct 
improvement. Another excellent point 
made by Mr. Wood was the sudden, fierce 
entry of the third chorus, before Elijah 
had ended his third recitative; a pause, 
however short, after ‘“‘none heed you,” is 
undramatic. 

Mr. Chappell’s farewell concert at the 
Albert Hall on Wednesday, on his retire- 
ment from the direction of the Popular 
Concerts, naturally leads one to look back 
on the forty -two seasons given under his 
management. During the past few years 
there has been a decrease of interest in these 
entertainments, and in proof thereof we need 
only point to the recent abandonment of 
the Monday concerts. To the causes which 
have brought about such a state of things 
we will presently refer, but first a 
word of special praise to the man who 
organized and developed a scheme which has 
been productive of so much good for music in 
the metropolis. It met with little favour to 
begin with; indeed, after the first season it 
was proposed to give up the experiment. Mr. 
Chappell, however, supported by his friend 
Mr. J. W. Davison, determined to persevere, 
and the result was success. It is all very 
well to have ambitious plans, but the means 
for carrying them out are not always to 
hand. But Mr. Chappell had Dr. Joachim, 
Piatti, Madame Schumann, Charles Hallé, 
and others, and he probably felt, and, as we 
know, rightly, that in the end he would win. 
And now for the reasons of the decline. The 
works of the great classic masters, finely 
interpreted, drew the public year after year; 
and then camethe fight against prejudice and 
interest until the merits of Schumann and 
afterwards Brahms were recognized. The 
very determination and enthusiasm, espe- 
cially of Dr. Joachim and Biilow, gave a 
healthy excitement to the “Pops”; the 
public generally may have been more or 
less indifferent, but there were many keen 
enthusiasts who enjoyed the struggle. Then 
when victory was won there came a lull; 
there exist many excellent modern com- 
posers, but none like Schumann and Brahms, 
who opened up new ways. Again, since the 
foundation of the concerts, numerous quartet 
societies have sprung up, at which standard 
works can be heard; orchestral music has 
become a powerful magnet; and, finally, 
the strong, rich-sounding music of Wagner 
has turned away the hearts of many from 
masters who once were all in all, and 
will, in time, regain their power. Wagner’s 
influence in the concert-room ought well- 
nigh tocease when frequent opportunities are 
offered for hearing his music-dramas, i.c., 
when we have a national theatre open nearly 
all the year round. Of the concert at the 
Albert Hall there is no occasion to speak in 
detail. The vocalists were Mesdames Albani 
and Clara Butt, Miss Louise Dale, and 
Messrs. Joseph 0’ Mara, Kennerley Rumford, 
and Santley, and the instrumentalists Lady 
Hallé and M. Paderewski, the latter having 
come from Paris expressly for the occasion. 
Dr. Joachim, who was associated with the 
Popular Concerts from the commencement, 
and who is the sole survivor of the original 
quartet, would have been a welcome guest, 





but he could scarcely be expected to travel at 
this season. Mr. H. C. Tonking presided at 
the organ, and Mr. Henry Bird at the piano- 
forte. The hall was crowded and the 
enthusiasm unbounded. 








DR. CHRYSANDER AND HANDEL. 


Mvcu has been written for and against the 
late Dr. Chrysander, particularly concerning 
the versions of Handel’s oratorios which he 
specially prepared for performance. This is not 
the moment to discuss them, but through the 
kindness of Mr. Charles Volkert, son-in-law of 
Chrysander, we are able to give a translation 
of a letter written by him three months before 
his death to Dr; Hans Huber in connexion with 
a performance of ‘Judas’ which was to be given 
at Basel. It is a document of great interest, 
offering as it does a résumé of Chrysander’s 
attitude towards Handel, and of the attempts, 
in a measure successful, which he made to 
popularize the oratorios of the master in Ger- 
many. It is in part autobiographical, though 
always connected with the chief aim of the 
writer’s life :— 


“Tn placing a work of your own in the hands 
of a colleague, you assume in full confidence that 
he will deal with it as if he represented you. 

‘*But one is inclined to treat me as an excep- 
tion. This is not because I arrapge the compositions 
of another which are open to every one; my work 
stands by itself, and I alone am responsible for it. 
Neither can the widespread animosity and mistrust 
to which I have been exposed for more than forty 
years be assigned as the cause. 

‘* The real reason is this: I am looked upon as a 
scholar (an investigator), and not as a musician; 
directors of societies and conductors, each in his 
own way, criticize what [ put before them from 
the so-called practical standpoint, and modify as 
they consider necessary for performance. 

“ Hence the oblique position I occupy with regard 
to various societies. Never from the first have I 
been anything but a musician, and have never 
wished to be anything else. More than fifty years 
ago I had the good fortune to make practical 
and intimate acquaintance with Wagner's early 
operas, by which means I was saved from the pre- 
judices of others concerning them, and I was thereby 
incited to work at two operas. At the same 
time I studied Bach with enthusiasm, and I was the 
first to publish his clavier music (four volumes) in 
progressive order and with explanations as to the 
mode of interpreting the ornaments. When there- 
fore I entered into the spirit of Handel’s form, I 
not only recognized what I myself lacked, but what, 
as it seemed to me, was lacking to the music of our 
day ; and thus I quickly resolved to give up com- 
position and to make it the task of my life to revivify, 
or, let me say, to bring Handel fully into our art-life. 
To this resolve I have remained firm since 1853. 
And I also decided never to accept an appointment 
which could lead me away from the path I had 
elected to follow. 

“At that time the Schwerin authorities proposed 
that I should become organist of the cathedral (which 
possesses one of the finest instruments in Germany), 
and likewise, having taken my degree at Rostock, 
give lectures and direct the music at the uni- 
versity there. Later on in 1860, at Hanover, I was 
asked to conduct the choir of the castle church, 
which I had been instrumental in establishing. But 
I declined all these offers. I, however, kept up my 
connexion with Hanover, and indeed directly with 
the king, George V., who was specially gracious 
towards me; through his benevolence to me per- 
sonally the means (1,000 thalers annually) were 
assured without which a complete edition of 
Handel’s works (the so-called ‘Ausgabe der 
deutschen Hiindelgesellschaft’) could not have 
been carried on and completed. 

“Yes, this bodily and 
politically blind, though thoroughly noble, 
high - minded monarch, in the long audiences 
which he granted me, enthusiastically endorsed 
the opinion expressed by me, viz., that the higher 
concert life in Germany had no home, and 
in contrast to the opera had always suffered 
most harmful neglect ; and he announced to me his 
firm resolve to bring about a different state of 
affairs. A first musical festival, with the members 
of the Court chapel under my direction and that 
of Fischer, was to be given on June 14th, 1866. 
On the Sunday after Easter we were both at 
Herrenhausen, and although the waiting-room was 
filled with military men, among whom were English 
and Austrians, the king gave us twenty minutes of 


unfortunately also 


his time, and at the close said to me : ‘This time we 
must have the performances in the Riding Schoo} 
but next time they shall be given iu « hall which J 
will specially erect for that purpose opposite the 
theatre, and as large ; it shall be named the Cecilia 
Hall, in honour of St. Cecilia, and it shall be g 
model for all Germany. Now, God be with you, 

“Tat once left Hanover, and never saw the king 
again. Scarcely four months had passed when hig 
kingdom lay in ruins, and with it his noble scheme, 
Had it been carried out J, as head of the Cecilia, 
should have taken the direction of all the musical 
societies in the kingdom. 

“It must surely be acknowledged that he for 
whom all these posts were designed must in the eyeg 
of those men in high places have been regarded ag 
something more than a dry savant or a dusty 
delver. 

“JT have already observed that it was a piece of 
good fortune for me to have gained a knowledge of 
Wagner’s scores so early and in a manner entirely 
free from bias. By that I specially mean that the 
party spirit which showed itself in all departmentsof 
music appeared to me already in 1852 thereal canker 
of our art, and to keep clear of it I regarded as one 
of my principal duties. I have never belonged to 
any party, and never sought to form one. I am not 
even a follower of Handel—as partisan, I mean ; of 
that proofs have already been furnished by me, 
So far as my translations and versions of Handel's 
works are concerned, I have only made them public 
within the last ten yeare, and it is therefore very 
generally and naturally supposed that they bave 
been the outcome of that period. But that is a 
complete mistake ; already at the beginning of the 
Handel edition, and even before, they continually 
occupied my attention. But as this was a domain 
towards which I at first only knew the direction, 
I had with all good will to cut a path through 
the dark forest, I was not in any way opposed 
to modern versions; I examined everything 
that I could lay hands on, and copied out or lent 
my versions to from twenty to twenty - five 
societies in order to test them. In 1863, on the 
occasion of a performance of ‘Saul’ (in which I 
first introduced the pianoforte), I spoke out clearly 
to friends as to the aim to be pursued. But my 
experience and my real intentions I kept abso- 
lutely to myself. so that in experimenting 1 might 
be free from all influence from without. 

“This method was bound to bea purely practical 
one if it was to maintain its ground in public per- 
formances and to make a decisive impression upon 
the public. That is the reason why I kept to 
pure experiment, and why I gave no word of ex- 
planation, no justification of my conduct. And 
the only criticism of my works which I should 
recognize as justifiable would be for some one to 
show me that this or that on the cembalo, organ, or 
in the ornamentation of the vocal part, &c., is con- 
trary to Handel’s practice, to be in agreement with 
which was my aim in writing it.” 

The reference to Wagner deserves ampli- 
fication. Chrysander, a young man of twenty- 
five, bought the scores of ‘Tannhiiuser’ and 
‘ Lohengrin,’ paying thirty thalers apiece, the 
price at which they were issued. We hope 
shortly to be able to give an extract from a 
letter written by Chrysander in the early fifties, 
to show what he then thought of Wagner. 











Musical Gossiy. 


Braums’s Trio in £ flat, Op. 40, for violin, 
pianoforte, and French horn, was interpreted in 
refined, sympathetic manner by Lady Hallé 
and Messrs. Schénberger and A. Borsdorf at 
the last Saturday Popular Concert this side of 
Christmas. Lady Hallé selected for her solo 
the graceful Romanza from Dr. Joachim’s 
‘ Hungarian ’ Concerto, and played it admirably. 
Herr Schénberger’s performance of Chopin's 
F minor Ballade was sound technically, but the 
reading showed thought rather than inspiration. 


Tue third and last performance by Mr. 
Robert Newman’s Festival Orchestra of 200 
instrumentalists took place at the Albert Hall 
last Saturday afternoon. Tschaikowsky’s 
‘ Pathetic’ Symphony was the principal work in 
the programme, but the results achieved were 
not so satisfactory as at Queen’s Hall. The 
movement in three-four time made less than its 
usual effect, and the march seemed to be shorn 
of some of its vigour and brilliancy. An 
impressive rendering of the final movement was- 
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Wagner's music the augmented battalions 
certainly distinguished themselves, their per- 
formances of the final scene from ‘Das 
Rheingold’ and of the noble ‘ Trauermarsch ’ 
specially entitling them to commendation. 
Careful playing, too, was noticeable in the 
relude and closing scene from ‘ Tristan,’ but 
the introduction to the third act of ‘Tristan’ 
woke the echoes unpleasantly. Madame Kirkby 
Lunn sang Adriano’s scena and air from ‘Rienzi’ 
in good style, and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies gave 
an earnest and vocally able rendering of 
Wagner’s setting of ‘ The Two Grenadiers.’ 

Tue Misses Griffiths gave a vocal and 
instrumental recital at the Salle Erard last 
Tuesday evening. Miss Beatrice Griffiths, 
who has sound technique, showed no little 
power and intelligence in her renderings 
of pieces by Brahms. Miss Muriel Griffiths, 
the violinist of the Australian trio, ex- 
hibited considerable executive facility, but 
some hardness of tone, in her performance of 
Beethoven’s Romance in G and pieces by Vieux- 
temps and Wieniawski. Miss Bessie Griffiths 
claimed attention as vocalist and ’cellist, and 
acquitted herself well in both capacities. Her 
agreeable mezzo-soprano voice was employed in 
songs by Gluck, Luzzi, Durante, and Schubert, 
and her ’cello solos included Saint-Saéns’s 
melodious romance. The clever sisters joined 
forces in the performance of two trios by 
Rameau. 

Mrs. Exopie DotmetscH played Bach’s Aria 
with Thirty Variations (the “Goldberg ”)atthe last 
of the Dolmetsch winter concerts at the Hall, 
Clifford’s Inn, on Wednesday evening. That 
important work has been given by Mr. Tovey at 
his concerts on the pianoforte, and with the 
utmost skill and taste, but only on a harpsi- 
chord can the music produce its proper effect ; 
while some of the variations on the pianoforte 
are meaningless. Mrs. Dolmetsch’s rendering 
of the music was not faultless, and the repeats 
in some of the shorter variations ought to have 
been taken. The performance on the whole was 
decidedly interesting, especially as regards tone- 
colour. It may be unorthodox, but we cannot 
help feeling that a grand pianoforte is the best 
instrument for some of Bach’s great fugues; for 
the ‘Goldberg ” variations, however, a harpsi- 
chord is indispensable. 

THE pianoforte recital given by Miss Adela 
Verne at the Salle Erard on December 10th was 
devoted entirely to British composers. This 
was a most interesting experiment, and the 
talented pianist deserves all praise, both for the 
idea and the manner in which it was carried out. 
The best pieces in the programme were Sir 
Hubert Parry’s Theme and Nineteen Varia- 
tions, Prof. Stanford’s brilliant Scherzo, Six- 
teen Variations on an original theme by Mr. 
T. F. Dunhill, and an elegant ‘Etude Mig- 
nonne’ by Mr. Percy Pitt. 

Stcnork MAnNcINELLIS dramatic cantata 
‘Isaiah,’ produced at the Norwich Festival of 
1887, has been performed with great success at 
Turin under the composer’s direction. The 
vocalists were Mesdames Karola and Bruno and 
Messrs. Costantino and Bucalo. 

Messrs, Puttick & Srmpson sold last Tuesday 
some valuable violins, violas, and antique 
instruments. A violin by Carlo Bergonzi 
fetched 210/.; another by G. Cappa, 1001. ; a 
Stradivarius (1692) violin and case, 2001. 
Among the antique instruments, a Flemish 
double harpsichora went for 19/., an Italian 
single harpsichord for 18/., while an English 
spinet by Hitchcock, ‘‘about 1700, in perfect 
playing condition,” was sold for 201. The whole 
sale of 124 lots realized about 2,5001. 

Mozart's autograph score of ‘ Figaro’s Hoch- 
zsit’ now rests in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
and Herr Otto Lessmann in the Allgemeine 





Musik-Zeitung of December 13th gives, from a 
document placed at his disposal by the nephew 
-of Simrock who bequeathed the precious scvre 





to the Berlin library, the history of its wander- 
ings from Mozart’s death down to the time 
when it was acquired by Simrock. Immediately 
after the composer’s death (December 5th, 1791) 
there was a sale of his effects, and an actor, 
Schickedanz by name, bought the score. He 
was director of an opera company, and he 
carried it with him to Neustidtel, near Schnee- 
berg, in Saxony. The company did not prosper, 
and about the year 1800 an important musical 
society at Schneeberg bought its library of 
scores, the ‘ Figaro’ autograph included. After 
its dissolution, in 1810, the score passed into 
the hands of Claus, former archivist of the 
society. About the year 1846 Cantor Schurig, 
of Schneeberg, borrowed the score from his 
friend Claus, and Julius, son of the former, 
seeing it among his father’s music, made an effort, 
and a successful one, to obtain possession of it. 
That happened early in 1847, and sixteen years 
later it came into the possession of Simrock. It 
is interesting to learn that while the score was 
lying unnoticed among the archives of the 
Schneeberg society, Robert Schumann happened 
to hear that an autograph of a Mozart work was 
hidden away in some small Saxon town. He 
made diligent inquiry in many places, but did 
not think of Schneeberg as a likely place. The 
document is signed by the former possessor of 
the autograph, Julius Wilhelm Volkmar Schurig, 
and it bears the date June 20th, 1863. 

WE read in Le Ménestrel of December 15th 
that the receipts for the first twelve per- 
formances of M. Saint-Saéns’s ‘Les Barbares’ 
at the Paris Opéra amount to 8,000). Not- 
withstanding this success, it will have to make 
way in a week’s time for the production of 
‘Siegfried,’ not ‘‘good management or a very 
ardent display of patriotism” on the part of M. 
Gailhard. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday Society's Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
_ Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Wep. Christmas Day Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Tuurs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Fri. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Bar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


-_————- 


Barry Sullivan and his Contemporaries: a 

ITistrionie Record. By Robert M. Sillard. 

2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Numerous as are theatrical biographies, 
nothing precisely similar to Mr. Sillard’s 
life of Barry Sullivan has previously seen 
the light. Memoirs of the actors of the 
close of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth abound, and 
there are few theatrical collections that do 
not possess the lives of Garrick by Davies 
and Cumberland, those of Mrs. Siddons 
by Campbell and Boaden, and memoirs of 
Bannister, Dibdin, Kemble, Cumberland, 
Foote, Macready, Charles Kean, Munden, 
Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Inchbald, and others. A 
little more difficult of access are Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘Garrick’ and Hawkins’s ‘ Kean,’ 
while a few memoirs, old and new, count as 
absolute rarities. These are ordinarily of 
the most unambitious kind, and owe their 
rarity to their insignificance, no one at the 
time of their appearance judging them 
worthy of preservation. As a rule the life 
of an actor is in two volumes; gives par- 
ticulars, more or less fictitious and romantic, 
concerning origin and early struggles; has 
much to say about patrons and associates ; 
and employs for padding anecdotes which, 
without being absolutely apocryphal, are apt 
to be passed on from oneperformerto another, 
More important biographies are often 
remarkable for the almost total exclusion of 





particulars concerning those with whom the 
actor was thrown into professional associa- 
tion. Scarcely a word of sympathy or 
recognition does Macready in Pollock’s 
memoir afford to the scores of men and 
women of his own profession with whom he 
came into contact. 

Mr. Sillard’s volumes on Barry Sullivan 
are in part a record closer and in the main 
more accurate than we possess in the case 
of any other actor, and in part an apo- 
logia, or perhaps we had better say an 
apotheosis. From the family of Mr. Sulli- 
van he has presumably received a full 
account—almost amounting to a diary—of 
the actor’s proceedings, including extracts 
innumerable from press criticisms, reports 
(private or public) of speeches on what may be 
called state occasions, and other like matter. 
The use made of these sources eaables us 
to follow the career of Sullivan with a close- 
ness almost, if not quite unprecedented. As 
a payment for the vrivileges accorded him 
Mr. Sillard has had throughout to hold a 
brief for the family, and to pour forth a 
sustained eulogy such as we encounter in no 
other book about the stage. The opening 
words of the work show the spirit in which 
the whole is conceived: ‘Three kingdoms 
claimed his birth; both hemispheres pro- 
nounced his worth.” These words are en- 
graved on the monument erected in St. Paul’s 
graveyard, New York, by Edmund Kean to 
the memory of George Frederick Cooke. They 
may with almost equal truth, Mr. Sillard 
holds, be used concerning Barry Sullivan, 
whom the English-speaking world pro- 
nounced “ the most illustrious Shakespearean 
actor of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century.” As the book begins it concludes, 
and on the last page we learn that “his 
name closes the roll of the great actors who 
for over a century illumined Shakespeare’s 
immortal page.” 

‘*Spranger Barry and Macklin, Kemble and 
Cooke, Kean and Booth, Macready and Phelps 
—these names are enshrined in the pages of 
theatrical history as the greatest luminaries 
of our century [which Barry and Macklin 
never saw, but let that pass], and i coupling 
Barry Sullivan’s name with theirs it is not too 
much to say that in all their impersonations few 
of them realized more than he did that the end 
of all acting is to ‘ hold the mirror up to nature.’ 
anaes There has never been any Shakespearean 
actor who held sway over the minds of men for 
so long « period as that during which Barry 
Sullivan reigned supreme on the stage.” 

Now every actor of note has a more or less 
enthusiastic following, and Barry Sullivan 
was no exception. In Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Ireland he stood high, perhaps top- 
most, in public favour; Australia greeted him 
as it has greeted other tragedians of whom 
England has not been specially enamoured ; 
and America awarded him at times warm re- 
cognition. So far as London was concerned 
he was less successful. His attempt at 
management resulted in heavy financial loss, 
and though he obtained much applause at 
various houses, from the Haymarket to 
Drury Lane, he could not claim to be a 
London favourite. 

The eulogy accorded him in these pages 
would be extravagant in the case of any 
man that ever trod the boards, and is 
only to be forgiven because almost every- 
thing connected with the occupation he 
followed is mimic, artificial, preposterous. 
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Sullivan was a conventional actor, oratori- 
cal in style, with more passion than Cres- 
wick and more versatility than ‘“ Tom” 
Stuart, who of all the so-called tragedians 
approached most nearly to intensity. In 
the first half of the nineteenth century there 
was a race of declamatory actors who won 
acceptance in tragedy at the transpontine 
and outlying theatres, went at times into the 
country, and found their way occasionally to 
Drury Lane. Overthesemen Sullivan towered; 
but though he might rank with the Vanden- 
hoffs, Brookes, and Forrests, he never reached 
an equality with Macready, Phelps, and 
Charles Kean, to say nothing of later men. 
He was proud of his new readings in Shak- 
speare. These as a rule have no great 
illuminating power, and some of them on 
which he ventured in America provoked 
Edwin Forrest, the most jealous of tragedians, 
to outbursts of unmannerly derision. Among 
the readings he adopted in ‘ Macbeth’ were 
‘‘my Jay of life” for ‘‘my way of life,” 
and 





This push 
Will chair me ever or disseat me now. 


In ‘ Hamlet’ he was wont to say, 
I know a hawk from a heron—pshaw ! 


readings as defensible perhaps as those of 
later men who have claimed to be critics and 
commentators as well as actors. Less 
defensible was his “‘ confined fast in fire ” 
for ‘‘ confined to fast in fire,” which he con- 
ceived to be unintelligible; and the substi- 
tution of ‘‘1’ll take the ghost’s word for all 
the coin in Denmark” for ‘‘I’ll take the 
ghost’s word for a thousand pounds” was 
whimsically commonplace and irreverent. 

The account of his performances in 
the country grows monotonous, in conse- 
quence of his constant repetition of the 
same parts. Some light is cast upon the 
conditions of theatrical life in places such as 
Glasgow, Aberdeen (where, as at Cork, Fer- 
moy, and other places in Ireland, Sullivan 
was for a time manager), Wakefield, Belfast, 
and other places. The length at which some 
of these are treated may well be regarded 
as excessive, and the whole book is longer 
than the career of Sullivan justifies. It 
is enlivened by sketches of character and 
is seldom dull. Not a few of the stories 
have been told of other people. There are 
some inaccuracies, and far too many mis- 
prints. Who was Colley Cibber, junior, who 
is mentioned as sometime manager of the 
Haymarket? History is silent concerning 
any such person. ‘The devil dye thee black, 
thou cream-faced loon!” is perhaps an 
American improvement! There is no such 
character as Parson Windo in Massinger’s 
‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ We are 
puzzled on being told that Sullivan’s “ so- 
called failings” included a “tendency to 
segregation,” which recalls Dundreary’s 
conception of a bird flocking by itself. 
‘“‘Crummels ” in ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ should 
be Crummles ; “‘ Pablo Fauque”’ should, we 
fancy, be Pablo Fanque or Fanqué; 
‘Thomas Haynes Bayley” should be Thomas 
Haynes Bayly; “Ayton,” Aytoun; ‘“ Dib- 
den,” Dibdin; and so forth. A terrible hash 
is made of the French. These things matter 
little, since the book is not likely to be 
consulted as an authority. It is amusing 
from most standpoints, and excessive from 
that of London requirements. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

Tue first of the Christmas entertainments 
consisted of a revival at the Garrick, on the 
afternoon of the 14th inst., of ‘The Man who 
Stole the Castle’ and ‘Shock-headed Peter,’ a 
dialogued rendering of ‘Struwwelpeter.’ Both 
pieces were given on Boxing Day last year at 
the same house. With the exception of Miss 
Beatrice Terry, who in the first-named piece 
reappeared as Sir Richard Elverton, the casts 
were changed. 

On Wednesday afternoon and evening ‘ Blue- 
Bell in Fairy Land,’ a musical dream-play in 
two acts, by Messrs. Seymour Hicks and Walter 
Slaughter, with lyrics by Mr. Aubrey Hopwood, 
was given at the Vaudeville, Miss Ellaline Terriss 
playing Blue-Bell. 

‘THE UNDERCURRENT’ has now been with- 
drawn from the Criterion, which will reopen 
early in the new year with ‘A Pair of Spec- 
tacles,’ with Mr. Hare and Mr. Charles Groves 
in their original parts. ‘The Sequel,’ a one-act 
drama by Mr. Louis N. Parker, first given at 
the Vaudeville on July 14th, 1891, will also be 
played, with Miss Alma Murray as the heroine. 


WynpbHAm’s THEATRE will be closed in the 
week following Christmas while Mr. Wyndham 
and his company make a short appearance in 
Birmingham. 

Earty in the New Year Mr. Martin Harvey 
will produce at the Avenue Theatre the long- 
promised adaptation of ‘Eugene Aram’ by 
Messrs. Wills and Langbridge. 

THE intelligence will be received with pleasure 
that the Adelphi Theatre will resume its old 
name, and go back to the class of pieces with 
which it has long been associated. An idea less 
happy than that of renaming it the Century has 
rarely crossed a managerial brain. ‘ Arizona,’ 
a drama by Mr. Augustus Thomas, which has 
had an eighteen months’ run in the United 
States, will be revived on February Ist. 

‘Tue Boom or Bie BEn,’ a spectacular melo- 
drama by Mr. Arthur Shirley, adapted from ‘ Le 
Porteur aux Halles,’ was given last Monday 
at the Princess’s, with Mr. Mollison and Mr. 
Tom Terriss in the principal parts. The Prin- 
cess’s may now be definitely regarded as having 
no repertory of its own and being classed with 
the outlying and suburban houses. 


THE arrangement by Mr. George Grossmith, 
Jun., of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ will be given next 
Monday at the Avenue. 

THE promised revival at the Comedy Theatre 
of ‘Morocco Bound’ was deferred from Satur- 
day, the 14th, until last Thursday. 

A prama by Anthony Hope will be the next 
novelty at the Garrick, and not, as had been 
previously announced, ‘My Lady Virtue,’ by 
Mr. Esmond. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. R. F.—J. B. B.—J. B.—W. J.— 
J. M.—A. E. P.—received. 

C. W. W.—Too late for this week. 

W. V.—We cannot do this. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL’s 
GIFT-BOOKS. 





Illustrated Christmas List post free 
on application. 





BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES of 
PAINTERS. Post 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s, 
net each; or in limp leather, 2s. net each. 

BURNE-JONES. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
VELAZQUEZ. GEORGE ROMNEY. 
FRA ANGELICO. WATTEAU. 





Super-royal 4to, 3/. 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A:: 
bis Life and Works. By A. L. BALDRY. With 16 Photo. 
gravure Plates and about 100 other Illustrations. With 
Binding designed by Prof. von Herkomer. 





Crown folio, 52. 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. Historical 
Study of his Life and Works. By LIONKL CUST, 
M V.O. F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 
20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings 
and Etchings. 





Small folio, 27. 2s. net. 


DANTH GABRIEL ROSSETTI. An 
Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H. 0, 
MARILLIBR. SECOND EDITION. With 16 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 100 other Illustrations. 





Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By Edward 
C. STRUTT. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other 
Illustrations. 





Vol. I. small 4to, 21s. net. 


The TOWER of LONDON: in 
Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. By LORD 


RONALD SUTHERLAND-GOWER, F.S.A. With 38 | 


Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Illustrations. 
(Vol. II. in the press. 





Small 4to, 14s. net. 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the 
EVANGELISTS, APOSTLES, and other EARLY 
SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. With 49 Illus- 
trations, including a Photogravure Frontispiece. 





Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH DECORATION and FUR- 
NITURE in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LADY 
DILKE. With 16 Photogravure Plates and 56 Half- 
Tone Illustrations. 





THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


The ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS: their Associates and Successors. By 
PERCY BATE. With 100 Illustrations and 2 Photo- 
gravure Plates. SECOND EDITION. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST RHYS. 
With 80 Reproductions, including 2 Photogravure 
Plates. FOURTH EDITION. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: his 
Art and Influence. By A. LYS BALDRY. Illustrated 
with 89 Reproductions in Half-Tone and 2 Photogravure 
Plates. SECOND EDITION. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.: 
a Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. EIGHTH 
HDITION, with 100 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGB BELL & SONB, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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~ BLACKIE & SON’S GIFT-BOOKS. 





NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


“Year after year Mr. Henty excites admiration, astonishment, and envy...... He has seldom given the boys anything 


better.” Times. 2 ; 
“In the forefront of writers of books for boys stands, as usual, the veteran Mr. Henty. —Graphic. 


WITH ROBERTS to PRETORIA: a Tale of the South African 


War. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I., and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, €s. 
‘‘Here Mr. Henty is at his very best. Martial ardour glows in every page, and the fortunes of the English boy who 
was at Magersfontein, Paardeberg, and Mafeking are calculated to hold all boy readers enthralled.”— World. 


AT the POINT of the BAYONET: a Tale of the Mahratta 


War. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Wal Paget, and 2 Maps. Cloth elegant, 6s. 
“Will keep Mr. Henty’s popularity at the pitch it has reached and maintained for so long.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Henty has never done better work than ‘ At the Point of the Bayonet.’”—Literary World. 


TO HERAT and CABUL: a Story of the First Afghan War. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by C. M. Sheldon, and Map. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
“The practised narrator has done good service in reviving the recollections of a stirring episode in our long contest to 


strengthen our Indian frontier,” — Atheneum. 
“We can heartily commend it to boys, old and young.”—Spectator, 
With 


WITH BULLER in NATAL; or, a Born Leader. 


10 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


“One of the most powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ books.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 
“Mr, Henty seems to have surpassed himself this year. Never has he done better work, if as good. —Graphic. 


MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Price 6s. each. 


The LION of ST. MARK. 
CAPTAIN BAYLEY’s HEIR. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 
FOR the TEMPLE. 

The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN, 
WITH WOLFE in CANADA, 
WHEN LONDON BURNED. 
The LION of the NORTH. 
WITH CLIVE in INDIA. 

IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE. 
THROUGH the FRAY. 
UNDER DRAKW®’S FLAG. 
TRUE to the OLD FLAG. 

IN the IRISH BRIGADE. 





Price 5s, each, 


IN the HEART of the ROCKIES. 
A JACOBITE EXILE. 
CONDKEMN&D as a NIHILIST. 
HKLD FAST for ENGLAND. 
MAORI and SETTLER. 

ONE of the 28TH. 

IN the REIGN of TERROR. 
ORANGE and GREEN 
BRAVKST of the BRAVE. 

A FINAL RECKONING. 

The CAT of BUBASTKS. 

The DRAGON and the RAVEN. 
ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND. 
BY SHEER PLUCK. 

FACING DEATH. 

OUT WITH GARIBALDI. 

FOR NAME and FAME. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


The YOUNG COLONISTS. 
A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES. 


Price 6s, each. 


WON by the SWORD. 
4 ROVING COMMISSION. 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COM- 


MAND. 
BOTH SIDES the BORDER. 
WITH FREDERICK the GREAT, 
WITH MOURE at CORUNNA, 
AT AGINCOURT. 
WITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS, 
A KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS. 
The TIGER of MYSORK. 
WULF the SAXUN 
§T. BARTHOLOMEW'S EVE, 
THROUGH the SIKH WAR. 
BERIC the BRITON. 
IN GREEK WaTKRS. 
The DASH for KHARTOUM, 
REDSKIN and COWBOY. 
BY RIGHT of CONQUEST. 
BY ENGLAND’S AID. 
WITH LEE in VIRGINIA. 
BY PIKE and DYKE. 


Price 5s. each. 


NO SURRENDER. 

AT ABOUKIR and ACRE. 

A MARCH on LONDON. 

ON the IRRAWADDY. 
THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. 











BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


A GIRL of GALWAY. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by John 


: H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

% Full of the poetic charm we are accustomed to find in the works of this gifted writer.” — Atheneum. 

3 Told with considerable force......certainly deserves a good place in the fiction of the year.” —Spectator. 
The story is charming, romantic, and interesting.” —Liverpool Post. 


BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


AN ORIGINAL GIRL. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by 


Y Gordon Browne. Cloth elegant, 6s. 
“4 The story is a capital one for girls, and is as healthy and wholesome as it is interesting.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
A very clever, well-constructed domestic tale, and we wish it success.”—British Weekly. 


BY CAPT. F. S. BRERETON. BY FRED SMITH. 


The DRAGON of PEKIN: a Story| The WORLD of ANIMAL LIFE. 


of the Boxer Revolt. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations b i i 
W. Rainey. R.I., and Map. Cloth pacha Bs. y ae by gerne! gene Profusely illustrated with 
“Capt. Brereton has written a book that will come in Ol ST ieee her #. Specht and ether Buinens Artists, 
splendidly for a gift-book at Christmas time.” an, , 
, Daily Telegraph. ‘ For a Christmas gift to an intelligent boy or girl with a 
One of Capt. Brereton’s best.” —Times. love for anin.als and a taste for the study of Nature, it 
would not be easy to find anything more welcome.” 


A GALLANT GRENADIER: a berdeen Free Press, 


Story of the Crimean War. With 8 Full Page Illustra- BY DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


tions by Wal Paget, and Map. Cloth elegant, 5s. IN QUEST of the GIANT SLOTH. 


“ apt. Brereton reaches a higher level of literary achieve- 
— than is commonly reached by writers of boys’ story- With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R.I. 
Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


0 Rtn Post. 
ere is not a dull in th .”—Dai ul. 

ull page in the book.”—Daily Mail “One of the best boys’ books we have taken up for many 

a year.”—British Weekly. 


OHN SAMSON. 


BY J 
IN the DICTATOR’S GRIP: a Story 


of Adventure in the Pampas and Paraguay. With 6 

,, Page Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

The narrative is strong, the incidents many, and alto- 

gether the book, besides being a readable tale of adventure, 
8 good account of a period of South American history.” 
Daily Express. 


BY E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 


CARBINEER and SCOUT: a Story 


of the Boer War. With 4 Page Illustrations. Cloth 
elegant, 2s. 6d. 


‘*A capital book for boys.”—Daily Express. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF POUCHET’S ‘UNIVERSE.’ 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely 


Little. By F. A. POUCHET, MD. Revised and Edited by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., Prof f 
Biology and Geology in University College, Aberystwyth. Illustrated 269 Engravings Wood at 7 Coloure< 
Pictures, Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. ea m es et Setenees 














BY FRED SMITH. 


The BOYHOOD of a NATURALIST. 
New Edition. With 6 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘*No reader, old or young, can fail to be charmed with 
the freshness, vivacity, and humour of the narrative.’ 
Academy. 
BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


The PIRATE ISLAND. New Edition. 


With 6 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
BY S. BARING-GOULD. 


GRETTIR the OUTLAW. New 


Edition. With 6 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 
BY ELIZA F. POLLARD. 


The DOCTOR'S NIECE. With 6 
Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
“The story is a charming one, and should have a wide 
popularity among girls.”—Standard. 
BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 


THREE GIRLS on a RANCH: a 
Story of New Mexico. With 4 Page Illustrations. Cloth 
elegant, 2s 6d. 

‘The book is charmingly written, and will doubtless be 
appreciated by both sexes of various ages.” —Daily News. 
BY J. M CALLWELL. 


A LITTLE IRISH GIRL. Illustrated 


by H. Copping. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
BY FLORENCE COOMBE. 


FOR the OLD SCHOOL. Illustrated 


by Paul Hardy. Cloth extra, 2s. 
BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


LAUGH and LEARN: Nursery 
Lessons and Nursery Games. By JENNETT HUM- 
PHREYS. New Edition. With 4 Coloured and many 
Black - and - White Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 2s. 6d. 


BY ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
THOSE TWINS! With a Frontis- 


piece and 28 Illustrations by S. B. Pearce. Cloth. 
elegant, 2s. €d. 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED 
PICTURE BOOKS. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON—WALTER JERROLD. 


NONSENSE, NONSENSE! With 


28 Pages in Full Colour, 36 Pages in Two Colours, Cover 
Design and End Papers by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
Verses by WALTER JERROLD. Picture boards, 10jin. 
by 83 in., cloth back, 6s. 

‘In ‘Nonsense, Nonsense !’ it is difficult to know whom 
to praise most—Mr. Walter Jerrold for his fascinating 
‘nonsense verses’ or Mr. Charles Robinson for his illustra- 
tions. The work of each is admirable, and the resuit is 
real, unadulterated fun and enjoyment ”— World. 

“‘The drawings are the ablest things of the kind that the 
Christmas season has so far produced.”’—Datly Maiti. 


BY STEWART-ORR—JOHN BRYMER. 


GAMMON and SPINACH. Pictures 


by STEWART-ORR. Verses by JOHN BRYMER. Cover 
Design and 24 Pages in Full Colour. Picture boards,. 
cloth back, 6s. 
**We hail with delight Stewart-Orr’s pictures and John 
Brymer’s verses in ‘Gammon and Spinach.’ ”—Queen. 


BY H. B. NEILSON. 


AN ANIMALABC. With 24 Pages 


in 2 Colours and 26 pp. in Black and White. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


‘Illustrated with delightful humour.”—Scotsman, 
BY FRED SMITH. 


The ANIMAL BOOK: a Natural 


History for Little Folk. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 34 Full-Page Illustrations by F. Specht. Crown 4to, 
lljin. by 94in. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s, 6d, 


BLACKIE’S NEW TOY BOOKS, 
at prices ranging from 3s. 6d. to 3d. 

Blackie § Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books: 
Sor the Young sent post free on application, 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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HAZELL, 
WATSON & VINEY, 


LIMITED, 


having recently erected at great 
cost some of the finest 


ROTARY 
NEWSPAPER 


MACHINERY 
ever invented, are prepared to 


SUBMIT ESTIMATES 


for producing 


High-class Newspapers and 
other Periodicals, 


at ther Works, 
4to8, KIRBY STREET, HATTON GARDEN, E.C., 


or at their Head Office, 


52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 





NOtEs and QUERIES. (NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contams :— 


NOTES :—Desborough Portraits and Relics—Casanoviana— Christmas 
Ribliography — Christmas Customs — “ Brattle’? — “Jetsam” 
n”’—Jewish Rea nee of Tolerance—Portraits by Dance 
—‘ As mad asa tu D. Grundy —Proof-reading and Mistakes— 
Burial of a Suicide— Saville- Faucit Family. 

QUERIES :—Majolican Bacini on Uld Churches — Vancouver — Kin- 
borough as a Female Christian Name—Pedigree Forms—Lewis 
Ken—First Christmas Card—Heraldic—Lyly—‘ Ullig "=Christmas 
in Manx —Aubrey de Vere. Earl of Oxford—Inwood—*‘ High-falut- 
ing’ ’~Kevs to Novels—‘ Palatine’s Daughter ’—Lady Louisa Stuart 
—‘‘ Mine host of the Tabard ’’—Cross near Builth—Ince. 

REPLIES :—Obelisk at St. Peter’s—Motto on Venetian Coin—Knife- 
board of an Omnibus—“ Ask nothing more of me, Sweet ’’—Sir John 
Fryer— Ancient Boats—* Wage” = Wages —‘* Bygon’s tomb” 
Armada Quotation—‘ Castle of Kilgobben '—London C offee- houses— 


Napole: m’s Last Years—‘‘ Fairy Tales—*: Play the goat ’—“ Kell” 
or ‘ Keld””—Needle Pedlars—Staunton—Cuckland— —Song Wanted— 
Kenzo Tramaglino — —Spanish RKib!iophile —Crosdill—‘‘ Week-end ’’— 


“There is a day in spring '’—St. Teilo—Spider-Eating — Green Crise 
—Caster-Oil Plant—sweeny Todd—Sir I. Pennington—Birthplace of 
Lord Beaconsfield—‘ The Tempest’ Anagram —‘* Ken-clerk ’’—Paris 
Catacombs—Havre de Griace—Thurlow and Grafton—Strawberry 
}.eaves—Greek Pronunciation—Prisoners of War—Clock and Watch 
Vigures —‘* Parver alley.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Nichols’s ‘ Epistles of Erasmus ’—‘ Les Portraits 
de l’ Enfant ’—* Northern Genealogist.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 14 coniains:— 


NOTES :—Baskish Books—‘“ Bucks” and ‘‘Good Fellows” in 1778— 
Shakspeariana—‘‘ Bore” or “ Boar”—Tobias Whitaker—Mer- 
chants of Lukes— Mary Queen of Scots Bible—Freaks of Nature— 
London Street Cry, “Any bad shillings?’ — ‘‘ Notarikon’”’ — 

Baccorevel ee “Verbatim as possible” —‘Tablettes d’un 
Spectate’ 

QUE RIES :— kbar of sanctity”—‘‘Odium theologicum ”—Massey, 
Vicar of Kendal, 1645-50—Lectern in Vurham Cathedral—Cure by 
the Hand of a Corpse—The Youthful Year—Stowe Missal—Source 
of Quotation—Lady Mary Tudor—Crolly Family— Irish Badges — 
** Nose and nosatame ’’—*‘ Lucky as a calling duck ’’— Barbara John- 
ston—Claymore—S G. Irvine—Denham, Laird of Wishiels—Arms 
Wanted—Commission of Sewers—Earliest Auction of Landed Pro- 
perty—The Coming Coronation—President Adams—Portraits of 
Early Lord Mayors. 

REPLIES ; — Whittington and his Cat—“Ycleping” the Church— 
Birthday Cake with Candies—* Electrocute "—St. Kilda—Architect’s 
Name Wanted—West-Countrymen’s Tails -Chocolate—James the 
Deacon and Aysgarth — Docklow — William Noye — Borrow’'s 

‘Romany Rye ’—Private Printing Press—Stone Pul rit ‘Conserva- 
tive’’—Godmothers of Queen Elizabeth —‘“‘ Tobacco” “ Pirogue ’’— 
A Ladle—‘ Wnen Ada first sate down on grass >“ Dorothy Cecil 
—Bibliography of the Kicycle—Political Spey and Big Sales— 
St. Barnabas’s Day—Duels—Wesley, Lillo, and Home—* Alright” 

All ee Mitre—Snow-feathers —Demon Repentant—News- 
paper Errors 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Foster’s ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms '—Skeat’s 

‘Works of Chaucer’—Darwin’s * Origin of Species’—Ramaswami 
Raju’ s ‘ Indian Fables’—‘ English Catalogue of Books ’—‘ Library ’ 
_ otogramis.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d. each; by post, 43d. each. 


«Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 632 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 


THE AINU AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


By the Rev. JOHN BATCHELOR, F.R.G.S. 


7s. 6d. net, up to and including December 31. 
On and after January 1, 1902, the price will be raised to 10s. 6d. 


“For a period of a quarter of a century Mr. Batchelor has been a missionary among 
that peculiar little people the Ainu, the original inhabitants of Japan, but now confined, in 
much reduced and still diminishing numbers, to the island of Yezo. Some ten years ago he 
published a book in which he gave the results of his study of Ainu customs, legends, rites, 
and superstitions. His acquaintance with his subject has since become more exact, as well 
as more full, and in his new book, which is something considerably more than a new edition 
of his previous one, he is able to correct, besides largely supplementing, the information 
contained in the original work.’’—wScotsman. 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 








es 


NOW READY. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of EGYPTIAN 


ARCH AOLOGY. A Handbook for Students and Travellers. By M. BRODRICK and A, 
ANDERSON MORTON, With 77 Illustrations and many Cartouches. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
A convenient book of 200 pages, containing a mass of condensed information in dictionary form, 
and therefore most accessible. It will form for the traveller a good companion to the guide-book to 
Egypt, and for the student a handy book of reference. It is the only one of its kind in English, 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, W.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C L., HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis 4 J.W. Sawer Esq., C.B., Earl of Crewe, 
Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., 
LL.D., Mrs. a. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.I1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G., 
Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials. Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J, 
Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq , Litt.D. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and cosi Literature, in various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 3/. a year ; Lite Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols, 1888, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

©. TF. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 








EVoLvti0n and its BEARING on RELIGIONS. 
By A. J. DADSON. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


L ATEST PUBLICATION of the ZOOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY of LONDON. 
The ZOOLOGICAL RECORD, Vol. 37. Being 


Records of Zoological Literature relating chiefiy to the Year 190. 
Edited (for the Zoological Society of London) by D. SHARP, M.A. 
¥.RS. F.Z 8., &e- London, 1901. Price 50s 
To be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover Square, W., of 
Messrs. Gurney & Jackson, 1, Paternoster Kow, E.C., or through any 
Bookseller. 





Crown 8vo, 224 pp. cloth, price 2s. net. 
A MINISTER of G 0 D, 


Selections from the Occasional Sermons and Addresses 
of JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 
Author of ‘ Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ.’ 


Edited, with a Memoir, by V. D. DAVIS, B.A. 
Philip Green, 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURBD AGAINST, 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (C0, 
Establisned 1849. CLAIMS, PAID £4,800,000 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. . VIAN, Secretary. 


KPPs's COCOA. 


London: 





In 2 vols. crown 8v0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
J OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENZUM.,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 


‘TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol oo tures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, wit! Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Apoontix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
oo of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 

Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
weds were wrought. With Two Illustrations, 


8 EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio name Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Tilustrated by ix V fiews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ° Holy 





The Most Nutritious, 





KPPs'’s COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


RPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPs's COCOA, With Natural Flavour only. 





DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


The best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 


Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the 
prures. 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Rew, E.C. 
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TREHERNE’S NEWLIST.| 800KS FOR CHRISTMAS SANDS & CO.’'S 


—_—>-_— 


TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. 
by PETER FRASER. Price 6s. 
«The book is well thought out and distinctly we'l written.” 
Alhenaun. 
«We commend the story to the thoughtful reader.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 
«A well-written novel.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


EAST of SUEZ. By Alice Perrin. 
Price 6s. 
«Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.”—Punch. 
“An unusually able volume....A creepy, clever vulume.” 
Vanity Fair. 
«Always contrives to interest us ’’—Pall Mall Gazette 
«Exceptionally clever and interesting.”—TZruth. 
“Qlever and powerful tales.’"—T7o-day. 


DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. 
Price 6s. 
“A remarkable novel.”—Saturday Review. 
«A daring idea is well carried out....The book is more than read- 
able, and we shall look for Mr. ‘Tremayne’s next with interest.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
“Asa literary work it is one of great daring and equal excellence ” 
estern Morning News. 
“Shows remarkable promise and power.’’—Irish Times. 


. 
‘MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch 
MASON. Price 3s. 6d 

“A very readable book ’’—County Gentleman. 

“These stories will be widely read.” - Free Lance. 

“Pienty of vivacity. humour, and ‘ horsiness.’’’—To-day. 

“Amusing and readable "— Western Morning News. 

“*Mad Lorrimer ’ will have a very successful! run.” 

Western Daily Mercury. 


The WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By 
MARVIN DANA. Price 3s 6d 
“The characters are skilfully drawn.’’—Bris(ol Daily Mercury. 
“Mr. Marvin Dana is a very clever writer, and his story is well 
conceived and worked out.’’—Aberdeen Dai’y Journal. 


NESBIT. Price 6s J 
“Nothing pleasanter could be devised.”— Pali Mall Gazette 
“A lively, hearty, unpretentious set of tales that we have enjoyed ”’ 
Sheffield Independent 
“The author is to be congratulated on this handful of idyls of true 
love.” —Glasgow Herald 


The CASE of a MAN WITH HIS 
WIFE. By THEO. GIFT. Pric2 3s. 6d. 
“Well told and pathetic.”’— Birmingham Daily Gazetie 


THREE OCTOBERS: a Political 
Philippic By RONALD HOWE. Price 1s. 
“A really clever bit of work.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“As to its cleverness throughout there can be no question.” — People. 


London: A. TREHERNE & CO., Lien, 
3, Agar Street, W.C. ; and all Booksellers, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





a 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8&vo, cloth, 4s. 
MONASTICISM: its Ideals and 


History; and The CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. Two Lecrures by ADOLF HARNACK. Trans- 
lated into English by RK. BEB: KELLETT, M.A., and 
F. H. MARSEILUR, Ph.D. M.A. 

“ As brilliant in their reach of vision, as confident in their 
success of conclusion, asanything Prof. Harnack has written. 
They look into the very heart of their two momentous sub- 
jects."— Expository Times. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, representing the Philosophy 
as Completed and Revised, now ready. 8vo, cloth, 2Is. 


EPITOME OF THE 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY of 
HERBERT SPENCER. By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 380 pp. 5s. net. 


The GARDEN of LIFE. Flowers of 
Thoughts on Culture, Conduct, and Character for Every 
Day in the Year. with Notices of 365 Authors. 

“Should be very helpful to wayfarers along the road of 
life."— Westminster Gazette. 


Demy 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


The ORIGINAL HEBREW of ECCLE- 
SIASTIOCUS xxxi. 12-31 and xxxvi. 22-xxxvii. 26. Now 
for the first time Rdited, Translated, and Annotated by 
the Rev.G. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., Assistant in the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and MSS., 
British Museum, and formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew 
Scholar. 

BY THE SAME WRITER, 4to, sewed, 7s. 6d. net. 

The PALESTINIAN SYRIAC 
VERSION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Four recently 
discovered Portions, together with Verses from the 
Psalms and the Gospel of St. Luke. Edited, in Photo- 
graphic Facsimi'e, from a unique MS. in the British 
Museum, with a Transcription, Translation, Introduc- 
tion, Vocabulary, and Notes. 

BY THE SAME WRITER, demy 8vo, sewed, 5s. net. 

The LITURGY of the NILE. The 
Palestinian Svriac Text. Edited from a unique MS. in 
the British Museum, with a Translation, Introduction, 
Vocabulary, and 2 Photo-Lithographic Plates. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 





oe 


THE SOUVENIR EDITION OF CONAN 
DOYLE’S GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


NOW READY. 
Three Volumes, with specially designed binding, 
in a handsome case, price 10s, 6d. 
The ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK 
{OLMXS. 
The LAST ADVENTURES of 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


The SIGN of FOUR: an Early 


Adventure of Sherlock Holmes. 
Or, each Volume sold separately, 3s. 6d. each. 





THIN PAPER POCKET EDITIONS. 
SHAKESPEARSG’S COMPLETE 


PLAYS and POEMS. A New Pocket Edition in 3 vols Printed in 
large, clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper. 
Each volume, though 900 pages, will measure not more than gin. in 
thickness. Bound in Jimp lambskin, 3s. 6d net per volume. 


Uniform with above in size and style. 


The COMPLETE POEMS of JOHN 


MILTON. Inl vol. Lambskin, 3s. net. 





TWO NEW G@IFT-BOOKS, 
BRITANNIA’S BULWARKS. Con- 


taining 48 beautiful Coloured Pictures of Warships, Past and 
Present. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the NINE- 


TEBNTH CENTURY. By EDWIN HODDER. Containing upwards 
of 750 Illustrated Pages. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 





TWO NEW BOOKS OF FAIRY TALES, 
QUEEN MAB’S FAIRY REALM. An 


Original Collection of Tales from the Literatures of England, 
France, Germany, and Spain. With 68 Iliustrations, and Coloured 
Frontispiece. 6s. 


A REAL QUEEN’S FAIRY BOOK. 


By CARMEN SYLVA (the Queen of Roumania). With 24 Full- 
Page Illustrations, with Designed Borders in Colours, and Coloured 
Frontispiece. 6s. 


BEAUTIFUL MAMMA. A Collection 
of Stories about Children, By Miss WINIFRED GRAHAM. Tilus- 
‘a 4 3. . 


LILIES for ENGLISH GARDENS. 
By Miss JEKYLL. “Country Life” Library. 8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 


The ANIMALS of the BIBLE. By 


GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.8. With 54 Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE CAXTON SERTES, 
ILLUSTRATED REPRINTS OF FAMOUS CLASSICS. 
Printed in Jarge, clear type, On antique wove paper, with Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and from 10 to 14 Lilustrations by well-known 
Artists in Black and White. Small feap 8vo, 6}in by 4} in., limp 
leather, gilt top, designed end-papers, 3s net each volume. 


UNDINE, and ASLAUGA’S KNIGHT. 


By LA MOTTE FOUQUE. With Ulustrations by Harold Nelson 


IN MEMORIAM. By «lfred, Lord 


TENNYSON. With Illustrations by A. Garth Jones. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from 
this WORLD to THAT which is to COME. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 2 vols. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL, 
The FIRST MEN in the MOON. By 


H. G. WELLS. With Illustrations by C. E. Shepperson. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
TALES of GREYHOUSE. By R. S&S. 


WARREN BELL. With numerous Full- Page Illustrations. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
a NEW ENGLAND 


“LEM”: 
VILLAGE BOY. By Noah Brooks. Illustrated. 5s. 


ACTON’S FEUD. By F. Swainson. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HEART of the PRAIRIE. By 


JOHN MACKIE. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGFEATHER the PEACE- 
Gen ele Belt of Seven Totems. By KIRK MUNROE. 


The BOYS of ST. ELMO’S. By A. T. 


STORY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
VALOUR for VICTORIA. By J. A. 


MANSON. Crown 8yo. Hlustrated. 1s. 6d. 








GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C., 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


IN SICILY. 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
tains an exhaustive and interesting de- 
scription of the various Ruined Palaces, 
Temples, &c., to be seen in the Country, with 
the most reliable Information to be obtained 
on all matters concerning the Inhabitants, 
Customs,and Architecture of Present or Ancient 
Times. It contains Maps and over 300 Illus- 
trations. The Standard Work on Sicily. In 
2 vols, 4to, 3 Guineas net. [Just published. 


““Two sumptuous volumes......Worth buying for its beau- 
tiful pictures only...... au elaborate work.”—Standard. 


MARY THE FIRST, QUEEN OF 


ENGLAND. 


By J. M. STONE. Illustrated. 
handsomely bound, 12s, 6d. net. 
“A vivid and interesting picture both of the Queen and@ 
her people.”’"—Dat/y Aews. 
“The best history of Mary and her times that bas yet 
appeared.” —Bookmean, 
** One of the best pieces of work that have ever come in 
our way.’’—Guardian, 


THE LAND OF THE AMAZONS. 


By the late BARON DI SANTA ANNA 
NERY. ‘Translated by G. HUMPHERY, 
F.R.G.S. Liberatly illustrated, and contain- 
ing a Map of ‘The State of the Amazon,’ 
and a very complete Index. Demy §&vo, 
16s, net. 


“ A very large amount of information is given of great 
practical value.”’—Scuth American Journal, 


GABRIELE ROSSETTI: 


A Versified Autobiography, Translated and 
Supplemented by WILLIAM MICHAKL 
ROSSETTI, Containing several Illustrations 
of universal interest and much hitherto un- 
published information about the childhood 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Christina 
Rossetti. Printed on Hand-made Paper. 
Limited to 1,000 Copies. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net, [Just published. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. 


Fy FRA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA., 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Very 
Rev. J. PROCTER, S8.T.L. Crown &vo, 
5s. net. 

‘* Deserves a hearty welcome and a wide circulation as the 
first conscientious attempt to make a great Catholic master- 
piece better known to English readers ”— Weekly Kegister. 

‘* Will do an immense amount of good.”— Catholic Times. 

“* One of the most welcome contributions to the literature 
of the day...... for close reasoning and inspiration ranks with 
the works which have permanently enriched the literature 
of Christianity, and its appearance in English in an inex- 
pensive form will make it a welcome addition to many a 
theological library.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


THE DANGERS OF SPIRITUALISM. 


By a Member of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Containing several unique Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY-THE-WAY BALLADS. 


By W. SAPTEH, Jun. Illustrated by J, Hassalt 
and F. Reynolds. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘* For light verse and the sketching of the grotesqu> and 
laughable, Mr. Sapte possesses a deft touch and a ready in- 
vention....The illustrations are extremely comic and clever.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


PETER A PARASITE. A Novel. 
By E. M. ALBANESI, Author of ‘ The Blunder 
of an Innocent,’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A story of a thoroughly readable and interesting kind.’”” 
Court Journa!. 

“‘ This excellent modern novel.”— Public Opinion. 

‘* Enjoyable as well as clever.”—Glasgow Herald, 


This Work con- 


Demy 8vo, 


London: 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A. F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. 
ILLUSTRATING EVERY PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Two Volumes, 6/7. 6s. net, 


This Edition is limited to 750 Numbered Copies. 





Supplied only to those who subscribe for the two volumes. 





NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


“What Messrs. Cassell & Co. do not 
know in the way of suiting the popular 
taste can hardly be worth the know- 
ing.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 22, 1901. 


“SUCH A HAPPY WAY OF TELL- 
ING THE STORY of the Heavens no living 
astronomer has, and in coming down to earth Sir 
Robert Ball has not lost any of his magic.” 

Black and White. 


NOW READY, 7s. 6d. 


The Earth’s Beginning. 
TAWELL BALL, LL.D., &c. With 4 Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. 


“USEFUL AND EVEN INDIS- 
PENSABLE is Mr. Spielmann’s book, with its 
pleasant record of facts and its attractive illus- 
trations,” —Times. 

NOW READY, 5s. net ; cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


British Sculpture and Sculptors of | 


TO-DAY. By M.H.SPIELMANN. With about 200 Illustrations. 





“TEEMS WITH INTEREST; Mr. 
Loftie is an adept at historical narrative, and has 
exercised a rare judgment in selecting the facts.” 


By Sir Roserr | 


GIFT-BOOKS WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


“Messrs. Cassell & Co. now lead the 


way in colour printing.” 
Standard, Dec. 6, 1901. 
z JUST PUBLISHED, 30s. net. 
Chinese Porcelain. By Cosmo Monx- 


HOUSE. With a Preface and Notes by Dr.S. W. BUSHELL, C.M.G. 
With 24 Plates in Colours. (This Edition is limited to 1 ,000 Copies. ) 


*,* An illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application. 


“THE PRETTIEST PICTURE BOOK 
OF THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is 
Mr. Walter Crane’s ‘ Masque of Days.’” 

Manchester Guardian, 
NOW READY, 6s. 
A Masque of Days: from the Last Essays 


of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated. By WALTER CRANE. 
With 40 Fall-Page Designs in Colour. 


“A MOST ARTISTIC PRODUC- 
TION. ‘The plates strikingly show the remark- 
able range and variety of marine painting. Mr. 
Wyllie’s method is fully described, and the book 
will delight a very large public.”—Liverpool Post, 

NOW READY, 5s. 


Marine Painting in Water Colour. 


W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. 














Fall Mall Gazette, 

NOW READY, 10s. 6d. net. 
London Afternoons: Chapters on the | 
Social Life. Architecture, and Records of the Great City and its 


Neighbourhood. By W. J. LOFIIE, B.A. F.S.A. With 60 Full- 
Page Lilustrations. 


; 

“DESERVES A CORDIAL WEL- | 
COME, partly for its intrinsic beauty and ser- 
viceableness, partly because the attempt to com- 
bine teachers of widely different schools in the 
execution of a joint task is here vindicated by 
complete success,” — Literature. 

THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST.—NOW READY, 6s. 


The Life and Work of the Redeemer. 


By Eminent Authorities. With 8 Full-Page IMustrations. 


“BEYOND EXPECTATION, — BE- 
YOND HOPE, are the contents of Cassell’s 


Magazine.’ "Times. 


NOW READY, 8s. 
Cassell’s Magazine Yearly Volume. 


With upwards of 1 000 illustrations. Including RUDYARD KIP- 
1LING’s Great Story ‘ KIM,’ with 71 Illustrations by J. L. Kipling, 
H. R, Millar, and E L. Weekes 


“ABSOLUTELY AT THE HEAD 
of the art publications of the day stands the Maga- 


zine of Art.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
NOW READY, 21s. 


The Magazine of Art Yearly Volume. 


With nearly 1,000 choice Illustrations and a series J. special Plates. 


“A VERY NOTABLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. ITIS UNIQUE. The photographs 
are nothing less than triumphs.”— Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY, 3s. 6d. cloth ; gilt edges, 5s. 


Strange Adventures in Dicky - bird 











Land: Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, and 
overheard by R KEARTON F.Z.8. Illustrated from Photos by C. 
Kearton. 3s. 6d.; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


“WOULD MAKE A DELIGHTFUL 


| GIFT-BOOK. A most charming five-shilling | 


volume. An introduction by Mr. Edwin Bale, R.I., 


| and notes opposite each picture by Mr. Mac- 
| Whirter, give sound and concise instruction.” 


St. James’s Gazette. 
NOW, READY, 5s. 


| Landscape Painting in Water Colour. 


By J. MacWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 





“A SOURCE OF PERPETUAL DE: | 


LIGHT to both young and old. The book is in 
all respects excellent and attractive.” 
a Commonwealth. 
W READY, 10s. 


The Child’s Bible. Hitusteated with 100 


New Full-Page Plates, including 12 in Colours, by W. H. MARGET- 
SON. Reset in New Type. 


“WONDERFULLY TRUE TO THE 
LIFE and admirable are the coloured drawings.” 
Times. 
POPULAR EDITION, COMPLETE IN 4 VOLS., 3s. 6d. EACH. 


Familiar Wild Birds. By W. Swaystanp. 


With Coloured Pictures by A. Thorburn ‘and others. 


“EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL are 


the coloured plates in ‘Familiar Wild Flowers,’ ” 
Gardeners’ Magazine. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. By Prof. F. 


EDWARD HULME, F.LS. F.S.A. In 6 vols. With 40 Full-Page 
Coloured Plates in each, and Descriptive Text. 3s. 6d. each 


“BEAUTIFULLY DRAWN AND 
COLOURED are the pictures in ‘ Familiar 
Garden Flowers.’”— (Queen. 


Familiar Garden Flowers. By Prof. F. 


EDWARD HULME, F L.8.F8.A. In 5 vols. With 40 Full-Page 
Coloured Plates in each, and Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD. 3s. 6d. each 








By | 





IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 


“AN INDISPENSABLE ADJUNCT 
TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH His. 


TORY. There is no other book like it. Anim. 
mense amount of thought and research has been 


| devoted to the illustrations,”— Literature. 


Vol. I. NOW READY, 12s. net. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Social England. Edited by H. D. Trams, 


D.C.L., and J. 8, MANN, M.A. With about 2.500 Pictures and 
numerous Coloured Plates. Vol. I. contains 800 pages, about 400 
Illustrations, and 7 Coloured Plates and Maps. 


*,* An Iliustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application. 





“VERY INSTRUCTIVE AND EN. 
TERTAINING. One of the most readable 
and entertaining of all the books about the Trans. 
vaal.”—Daily Chronicle, 


Behind the Scenes in the Transvaal, 


Being Reminiscences of an English Official. By DAVID MACKAY 
WILSON. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Chums Yearly Volume. With 13 Coloured 


Plates and over 1,000 Pictures. Cloth gilt, 8s. 
“It is a really wonderful gift for a boy.” 
Morning Leader. 


Little Folks Christmas Volume. With 


Pictures on nearly every page, together with 6 Full-Page 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations printed in Colour, 
3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 

“ ‘Little Folks’ is the best magazine for chil- 


dren.” — Graphic. 


With Redskins on the Warpath. 


WALKEY. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
‘A well-conceived and well-written story for 
boys.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


Mrs. Pederson’s Niece. By Isanet Suart 


ROBSON. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 3s 6d. 
“A charming story for girls.”— Plymouth Mercury. 


Tom and Some Other Girls. 


MANSERGH. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
“Well written and interesting.” — Daily Telegraph. 


Blazing Arrow. 


With 4 Plates. 2s. 6d 
‘© A capital tale for boys.” —<Scotsman. 


Chieftain and Scout. 


ELLIS. With 4 Plates. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“ Would delight any boy’s heart to receive it as a 
gift or a prize,”— York Herald, 


Under the Great Bear. By Kirx Munnoz. 


With 12 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
‘A stirring tale.”—Daily Eupress, 
Topsy Turvy Tales, By S. H. Hamun. 


Illustrated with 4 Coloured Plates and other Drawings by Harry B. 
Neilson. 1s. 6d. 


Bo-Peep: a Treasury for the Little Ones. 


Picture boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By 8. 


By JEssiz 


By Epwarp §. Exus. 


By Epwarp 8. 


Tiny Tots. Annual] Volume, Picture 


boards, 1s. 4d. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. An ideal book for very small people. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Laren, London; and all Booksellers. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 


The Editor ”"—Adverti 





and 


Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’ —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 


Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, December 21, 1901. 
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